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Congress, in 1867, established the Office of. Educa- 
tion to “collect such statistics and facts as shall show 
the condition and progress of education in the several 
States and Territories”; to “diffuse such information 
as shall aid in the establishmert and maintenance 
of efficient school systems”; and “otherwise pro- 
mote the cause of education throughout the coun- 
try. To diffuse expeditiously information and 
facts collected, the Office of Education publishes 
SCHOOL LIFE, a monthly service, October 
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perspective of education in the United States. 
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Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
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to be sent to one address, the Superintendent of 
Documents allows a discount of 25 percent. Enter 
subscriptions also through magazine dealers. Send 
all editorial communications pertaining to SCHOOL 
LIFE to Editorial Division, Office of Education, 
United States Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, D.C. The printing of SCHOOL LIFE has 


been approved by the Director of the Budget. 
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Interior, Harowp L. Ickes 
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icting Editor, OtGa Jones ‘ ° » . . 
tions cannot be measured. Remarkable progress in the administration of higher 


Marcarer F. Ryan, Joun H. Lioyp 
irt Editor, Georce A. McGarvey education in this country has been made in recent vears. It must continue to be 


made if the people’s faith in education is to endure and grow stronger. 
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On This Month’s Cover Commissioner of Education. 


SCI LIFE expresses appreciation this 

Cornell University for the illustra- Pharmacy, Southwest Missouri State Teac! Lindegren says that ‘“‘the practical education 
the cover page. Itis the entrance ers College, Wellesley College, West Virginia comprises whole-day attendance at the prac- 
to Baker Tower. And speaking of entrances, State College and others tical school, group practice teaching, indi- 
in 1,350,000 students are estimated vidual teaching of a series of lessons in the 
g through ccllege entrances to ‘ ' = same subject, and consideration of questions 
lasses this vear. Among the Authors of method in connection with the aaueiliad 
Two articles this month present material work.” Evidently the one-teacher elemen- 
Special Feature which should be especially valuable in con- sary school still exists in Sweden as this 
nection with local planning for Americar author states, ‘In remote areas of the north 
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ade t igh information supplied for the hvygier e; and Maste ring Skills and Knowledge, 


Demonstration, presents a review of the 
the Division of Higher Edu- by Maris M. Prorritt, specialist in guidance 


work and a report on future plans in forums. 


t the un oil = and industrial education. These authors hav : : . ; 
' ee ee l , f tl laily tl { fe His article is entitled Federal Forum Demon- 
j - . x : : discussed two o 1e daly lemes se ortl ra%.. 2 . . 
\ lividuals contributing to this . j Ed P Week N stration. This fall forum demonstrations are 
y ad ~hief- } IO! merican saucation eek, November! — : . o : 
7 Fred J. Kelly, chief; John H. a being established in 15 States to operate 
\ ‘ | ‘ne star l. . 6-12 . " 4 
VieN 7 W. Frazier, Walton C. John, between October 1, 1938, and February 28, 
af, and Ella B. Ratcliffe, Nora Bevst, specialist in school libraries, 1939. Several of the projects will associate 
7 Higher Education Division; Emery presents helpful suggestions about Book Weel four or more small communities in a coopera- 
, at of Tip Shatiotion evan; She assures teachers that ‘‘there is no necessity tive program in which the services of a forum 
) la Frederic} 20ger ‘onsults j ’ . . . » : ey 
; : : : k Rogers, Consultant in for spending sleepless nights trying to think of leader will be shared. 
ivg {1 Ambrose Caliver. specialist in : : : : . ; 
, aliver, specialist in contests that will be bigger and better than ; al = 
atl f Negroes : , ; GorRDON StTupEBAKER, of the Seript Ex- 
' ; last vear’s contest or will surpass that of a . : . : 
Office of Education acknowledges and ' see ; change, in an article entitled Promoting School 
5 neighboring school or city. She tells of ; : : 
e assistance of the following as : Broadcasts, gives encouraging information 
many activities and resources. , . 
their contributions of photo- on the success of a number of schools and 
gra se in this special feature: Aurna M. LINDEGREN, specialist, wester! colleges in the use of radio for educational 
Bi 1 4 ege, Cornell University, Dart- European education, presents an article this purposes. Mr. Studebaker gives concrete 
College, University of Iowa, Joliet month on Teacher Education in Sweden Her examples of this success He also describes 
Illinois) Junior College, University discussion deals with the education of el the services available through the Seript 
ania, Philadelphia College of mentary and secondary school teachers. D1 kixchange. 
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igher Education in the United States 





A time-worn college charter states in most cases be approved by the board before This board in general is elected by the people. 
the purposes of one of America’s they become effective. The other type is a separate board which is 
noted institutions to b The Nation’s higher educational institutions either appointed by the mayor with or without 
“The advancement cf all good are grouped into two main types, publicly the consent of the council; elected by the 
literature, arts and sciences controlled and privately controlled. Publicly people; appointed in whole or in part by the 
“The advancement and education of it] controlled institutions comprise those con- regular city board of education or by other 
in ali manner of good literature, arts and trolled by States, by municipalities, and by agencies. Practically all of the higher educa. 
sciences. local public-school districts. Included among tion institutions controlled bv local p ‘blie- 
‘All other necessary provisions that ma the privately controlled institutions are those school districts are junior colleges 
conduce to the education of the English and administered by private corporations and by 
Indian Youth of this Country in Knowledge religious denominations. Governing boards ; , 
and godliness.”’ of State-controlled universities aad colleges ne eee 
How great the advancement of higher educa art 1) Appointed by the governor either 7 
tion itself has been in this country cannot of alone or with the consent of the senate; (2 With respect to the publicly controlled insti- 
course be measured any more than can the elected by the people; (3) elected by the State tutions, regardless of the method of selecting 
advancement toward the fulfillment of th legislature; or (4) appointed by the board their governing boards, the ultimate authority 
purposes set forth in that college charter itself over them, with few exceptions, rests directly 
But a view of higher education in the United Governor Annoints or indirectly in the hands of the people who 
States today points to significant progress PI : elect the public officials 
Its statistics indicate growt! Its services he large majority of the boards governing Many variations are likewise found in the 
show wide expansion and the Acce ptance oO! suct institutions are appointed by the ZOovVv- methods of selectil 5 the boards of privately 
new responsibilities. ernor. In five States the board is elected by controlled institutions. Of the institutions of 
this type which are administered by private 


the people In five other States they are 
elected by the legislature In three States corporations, the boards are to a large extent 


. . © 
Ad minist rat i¢ ) a board members of particular institutions are self-perpetuating Whe a vacancy occurs 


appointed by the board, that is, whenever a a new member is selected by a vote of the 


t 

Throughout the Nation authority to cont: vacancy occurs the existing members select remaining members This method is known 
a college or university is generally vested in a the successor. The boards governing certain as cooption. In the case of some of these in- 
governing board, known as the board of State-controlled institutions in several States stitutions, only a certain number of the board 
trustees or regents. A president is usuall are in part appointed by the governor and in membership is coopted. The remaining mem- 
elected by the governing board He serves it part elected by alumni or other agencies. bers are ordinarily elected by the alumni. 
much the same capacity as the manager of a1 Institutions: controlled by municipalities There are 47 religious denominations con- 
industrial corporation. The educational po have two types of governing boards. One ducting higher education institutions through- 
icies, the annual budget, the appointment of type consists of the regular city board of edu- out the United States. The governing boards 
faculty members, and the fixing of salaries, cation which controls the citv’s school system of many of these institutions are selected 
although originating with the president, must as well as the municipal university or college wholly or partially by State conferences, 


synods or conventions of the different de- 


nominations 















Governing boards of a considerable number 
of denominationally controlled colleges are 
elected in part by the alumni 


In the administration of colleges and uni- 


One building. is versities, there are usually in addition to the 
usually designated governing boards and the presidents, such 
as the administra- other officers as comptrollers, bursars, business 
registrars and others. They have 


tion building. managers, 
charge of one of the Nation’s most valuable 


businesses. 


In the administration building are found the board of 
trustees’ room, the president’s offices, and the general 


administrative offices for the institution. 
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Debits and credits play an important role in college 


and university training. 





[Incidentals include necessary expenditures for 

+ . . 1 books, supplies, laundry, and other personal 
( Oost of A endings ( ( l] Te expenses. For State controlled coeducational 
tt © ° ) ¢ © institutions the average amount of incidentals 


is $58, for State and city teachers colleges $31, 


What does it cost to attend college? This educational universities and colleges for in- for privately chartered institutions $50, for 
s a question of vital interest to every young State students averages $79 annually and for Protestant denominational institutions $45, 
man and woman ambitious to obtain a higher out-of-State students $128. In State and city and for Roman Catholic institutions S64. 
du at teachers colleges the average annual rate of Wide Range 

Phe st naturally involves a number of tuition is $38. Local public junior colleges 
tems (mong them are expenses for tuition have an average tuition of $82. Consolidating the several items, the typical 
fees, room, board, and incidentals. The costs There are 42 State controlled universities cost of attending the various types of univer- 
vary among individual universities and col- and colleges, 92 State teachers colleges, and sities and colleges ranges from $260 to $979 
leges he most expensive item is room and 150 local public junior colleges in which no annually. In the accompanying tables are 
board. On an average, this ranges from $33 tuition is charged. presented the amounts for each of them. 
to 5162 for room and from $150 to $363 for The figures are for coeducational institutions 
boar ! annually in the individual institutions. Other Items only In general, the typical cost for students 
Students going to institutions within their attending men’s colleges is somewhat higher 
local communities and living at home are re- The other items, fees, and incidentals, com- than that for women’s colleges, and both are 
leved of this expense prise a considerable proportion of the cost of higher than the coeducational institutions 


attending college. Fees represent charges for nn £ , 
‘ E A : Typical cost of attending different types of 
_— matriculation, health service, athletics, library, al 7 } coll ; 
e4e . aon "ned ucati f rs i "/ f 
student activities, gymnasium, and the like CCE, a ee 


The amount of tuition which students must The average amount of fees charged in State Privately controlled institutions $979 
pay varies in a large measure according to the controlled coeducational institutions is $46 Roman Catholic institutions 653 
type of control of the institution. Publicly annually, in State and city teachers colleges Protestant denominational institutions 480 
conti 1 institutions in general have a lower $35, in privately chartered institutions $28, State-controlled institutions 453 
tuiti rate than privately controlled institu- in Protestant denominational institutions $25 State and city teachers colleges 314 
tions. Annual tuition in State controlled co- and in Roman Catholic institutions $37 Negro colleges 260 
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Physical Welfare of Students 


Sports of many va- 
rieties play impor- 
tant parts in college 


life. 


Lniversity student 
health programs in- 
clude examinations 


of all students. 


Hikes furnish some 
outdoor life for 


many students. 


About a century ago some institutions of 
higher education began to take the physical 
welfare of their students seriously and to make 
provision according rhe earliest effort in 
this field was along lines of health instruction. 
At Harvard, in 1818, there was given “‘to the 
undergraduates, a course of seven lectures on 
hygiene, or the ways of preserving health and 
prolonging life Che annual report of the 
president for 1825-26 states “‘It belongs by 
law to the faculty of the university to author- 
ize exercises conducive to health and in the 
month of March 1826, they accepted the offer 
of two gentlemen to give their services for 
teaching a svstem of gymnastick to such mem- 
bers of the societ as should choose to practice 
them.’ <A third of a century later—in 1859 
Amherst appointed to its faculty the first col- 
lege physician and professor of hygiene and 
combined in this one person the functions of 
f physical ac- 


instructor in hygiene, director 
tivities, and medical adviser 

From these beginnings have developed, 
more or less generally, provisions for the med- 
ical examination and advisory service for all 
students and sometimes care for the sick; facil- 
ities, both indoor and out, for physical activ- 
ities; and courses of study in hygiene. 

By far the best dé veloped of these three de- 
partments having to do with student welfare 
are those which at present go under the label 
of physical educatior Practically every in- 
stitution of higher education makes provision 
today both of facilities for play and personnel 
for instruction and supervision. It is true 
that the institution often has too much in 
mind the staging of spectacles of prowess in 
intercollegiate sports but seldom is the average 
student left altogether out of account and in 
about 90 percent the pursuit of physical 
activities, for one or more years, is required. 

The development of health services has been 
rapid and statistics indicate that about 9 out 
of 10 colleges and universities give a medical 
examination to all entering students and, in 
the larger institutions at least, this examina- 
tion is given by a resident physician. In a 
considerable proportion of these schools the 
examination is a thorough one and efforts are 
made to bring about the removal or treatment 
of any defects or diseases found 

In the field of instruction in hygiene only 
about one-third of the colleges and universi- 
ties require attendance at classes in this subject 
and such courses vary from a total of 6 to 144 
hours. 

In the first catalog of Vassar we read, ‘‘It is 
settled, as a maxim, in the administration of 
the college that the health of the students is 
not to be sacrificed to any other object what- 
soever .. . Great care will be taken in the 
sanitary regulation and to secure for the stu- 
dents an unexceptionable diet.’’ A large per- 
centage of the colleges do not take adequate 
precautions against fires and against infec- 
tions from food or from swimming pools, and 
there has been slow advance in the assumption 
ol responsibility for conditions in rooming 


houses. 
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Teacher Edueation 


ly 100,000 


(Of A ] yn teachers, nearly 

the classroom each vear 

ment of those lost to the profes- 
positions, 
of those 


educational! 


Ose for new 


amount of collegiate educatic: 
atta elementary teachers now In service 


and 3 vears; and by high-school 
Increased preparation has 
esult some extent in improved salaries 
ers, and improved salaries in tur! 


teachers further to increase their 


educat In the cities salaries now average 
$1.818 ; ially In rural schools, whicl 
isu ploy teachers with less training than 


cities, the average is $827. 
1 to remain in their professior 
indergone an extensive 


The 


increasing, 


they have 


er iO f preparation. teaching life 
and 


nublic-school teachers. is 


es more than 10 years in length. 


Since 1896, half the States have introduced 
State e teacher tenure and _ retirement 
7 education of teachers is undertaken by 


000 higher education institutions 


Klementar teachers, who constitute about 
two-t rds f the entire teaching profession, 
ire prepared chiefly in the teachers colleges 
and normal schools. These institutions, num- 
bering 250, are located in all but 5 States. 
Hig hool teachers for the most part 
secure 1 r education in colleges and uni- 
\ total enrollment of about 161,000 
student ho are preparing to teach is now 
the colleges and universities. 
College teachers secure their graduate work 
and preparation for research in the universities. 
Of approximately 70,000 graduate students, 
ore vo-thirds have entered or plan to 
ente it1On as a career. 
Liberal Courses Emphasized 
| teachers college, or university 
s lucation, emphasizes not only the 
ast f subject matter later to be taught, 
i beral courses designed to give the 
ache! ell-rounded general education 
Health and physical education, music, art, and 
similar courses are given increasing attention 
i i about one-sixth of the entire cur- 
s given to courses in professional 
as student teaching, educational 
ps v rinciples and methods of teaching 
Oi strictly professional courses, student 
ear g is probably the most important for 
f ed teachers Most States now 
lent teaching as a prerequisite for 
he cation of beginners in the classroom. 
I ell-planned program, observation of 
eg sroom work starts early in the 
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Observation of regu- 
lar classroom work is 
a part of professional 
preparation for 


teaching. 


Preparation to teach § ik 
a 
ee ote ee fom ey 
tion in activities. ieee: 


includes participa- 






















Teachers in training 
judge the success of 
creative work by ob- 
serving the reactions 


of chiidren. 


teachers in addition to regular college staff 


period of the student's professional prepara- 


tion. Usually in his last year of college wor! members also assist in guiding the young 


student teacher. 
Project method, activity program, integra- 
tion of learning activities and related expres- 


he is given responsibility for the instructior 
and management of pupils, in a campus labora- 
tory or training school, or in a nearby co- 

sions denote changing emphases in instruction. 


operating public school. 
From the practice of the methods and pro- 


The student teacher is assisted by super- 
vising teachers. About one in every four of cedures deemed most effective the teacher 
the staff members in teachers colleges and seeks to learn those attitudes, habits, and skills 


normal schools is a supervising or criti best fitted to his own capabilities as an in- 


Teachnel! 


Numerous cooperating public schos structor 
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Graduation day marks the beginning of graduate 


study for many students throughout the Nation. 


| 
1 





The laboratory challenges keen minds to make valuable research contributions. 
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Graduate Study 


Graduate study and protess al education 
are occupying a Increasing important 
place in the programs of universities, colleges 


and professional schools Graduate study 
has greatly increased since 1930. In that year 
47,255 were enrolled as graduate students. in 
1936 this number reached 78,911. The 
number of masters degrees granted in 1930 
was 14,495; in 1936 the number reached 
18,243. 

Statistics show the number of doctorates 
granted over a period of 10 years (1925-26 to 
1934-35, inclusive) as follows: At the head of 
the list is chemistry with 3,565 doctorates, 
followed by education with 2,646. English 
studies and economics are paired with 1,166 
each. Modern history follows with 1,068 


and physies with 1,028 All other subjects 
fall below 1,000 

For many centuries there were but three 
generally recognized professio! s the ology, 
medicine, and law Today there are 18 or 
more that are so classified These include 


in addition to theology, law, and medicine: 
agriculture, commerce and business, dentis- 
try, engineering, pharmacy, music, the fine 
arts, veterinary medicine, architecture, for- 
estry, journalism, and library science. 
Statistics for 1935-36 show the rank of 11 
professions according’ to students * enrolled 


and the number of degrees conferred. 





I ‘ Ss c Degrees 
Teaching 212, 631 4, 224 
Commerce and busine 81, 352 &, 002 
Engineering 74, 618 | 11, 623 
Law.... 6, 791 7, 893 
Medicine___- 24, 706 5, 793 
Agriculture ; 4, 840 2, 745 
Home economics 3, S71 2, 006 
Theology 1, 935 1, 673 
Pharmacy Ss, 244 1, 308 
Mentistry 7. 665 1, 772 
Nursing a Kits 6, 398 374 





College Libraries 


The college library today is indispensable 
to the educational program of the college. 
Cooperation of administrators, faculty mem- 
bers, students and librarians is essential in 
the attainment of this important position. 

The staff of the library includes a librarian 
who has administrative control of the entire 
library and is responsible only to the adminis- 
trative head of the college. There are on the 
staff, librarians trained in administrative and 
technical duties, and in the capacity of liaison 
officers who connect instructor and student 
with library resources. In the modern col- 
lege, the professional services of librarians 
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i S and academic ra 
s teria required of mem 
il staff 
| s general reterence DOOKS, 
sta ls useful to specifi 
idents and faculty, books 
reading, current and 
i readable character, 
: tis and journals, periodicals 
rest and special collections 


importance ac 
rests and resources of the 


irces bo 


ight, obtained ol 
ated, are cataloged and made 

alls racult and students in a cen- 
ding through the circula- 
reserve book de partment 
refer epartment, periodical department, 
loor reading rooms, ope! 

m libraries, seminar rooms 

al g rooms Outside of the central 
ay be departmental libraries, 

reading rooms, and dormitory libraries 
necessary in the circulation 
pensive volumes or books in 
rea The large number of students, 
esper lergraduates, has made neces- 
sal { ations against easy access to books 
s titutions, though efforts are being 
ade t edy the situation through addi- 


a el and rearrangement of book 


Learning to Use Libraries 


Lhe ul ; made more vital to students 
throug truction in the use of libraries 
and graphical aids, book exhibits, and 
bor .ere is tutorial counsel and 
ad regarding books in the major fields 
of study and an opportunity to discuss reading 
nterest th a competent readers’ adviser. 
Forn | informal talks on books are sched- 
iled 1 se and stimulate interest in books 
and reading The building of students’ own 
s is encouraged. 

an furnishes the faculty members 

it Ss % it technical books and periodi- 
cals that : them in making decisions as to 
r ts for additions to the library. Faculty 
nembers and graduate students are aided in 
lel! reseal DY good reference services, 
bibliographical apparatus, interlibrary loans, 
the use of mechanical inventions such as mi- 
graphy, suitable carrels in the library 


stack a e purchase of necessary ma- 


Phe ge library attempts to continue 
book ser e to students after graduation 
throug selected annotated lists on scholarly 
subj rent affairs, and books of general 
some instances these books are 
loaned former students through an exten- 
Correspondence and extension 
classe Ss are s ipplied with books by the college 

“al I certain instances, book exten- 
sion s¢ s available to readers in the sur- 


roul g munity. 
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The college library is indispensable to the educational program. 


Col lege Dormitories 


evolution of the college dormitory 
represents an interesting chapter in the history 
of higher education in the United States Ff 
the erection of the college buildings the dormi 
tory or residence hall providing living quarters 
for the students was included among the 
principal structures on the campus. In the 
case of many of these early colleges duc 
mall ly to lack of financial resources, only a 
single building was constructed Its upper 
floors consisted of dormitory rooms for the 
students while the lower floor included th 
classrooms for instructing them 

The modern college dormitory may be 
described as clean and sanitary: the principal 
articles of furniture are desks with shaded 
electric lights, bookeases and. bookstands 
containing textbooks, and a lounge with a 
small table holding a reading lamp. Thi 
contents of the dormitory are designed to 
make the student-occupant comfortable and 
at the same time to furnish him every con 
venience for study. 

The present day dormitory buildings aré 
fire-resistant while the structures of the old 
Heat for the 
entire dormitory building is now furnished 


days were frequently fire-traps. 


from a central heating plant on the campus 
The dormitory usually has a large and attrac 
tive lounging or commons room on the first 
floor where the students may congregat 
informally or receive their guests. 

(nother type of student dormitory found in 
some of the universities and colleges today is 
the barracks. This building is constructed on 
a cheaper scale than the regular dormitories 
Space is economized and the rooms are small 
The students sleep in double-decked bunks i: 
place of beds. 

Still another method recently developed of 
housing students on the college campus is thy 
cooperative cottage. Under this arrang 
ment the cottages are rented at a low rate to 
a group of students who manage and operat« 


them on a cost basis. 


It is estimated that at the present time 
approximately 30 percent of all the college 
idents in the United States live in dormi- 
tories or residence halls. In a recent study it 
vas found that since 1874, $54,100,000 has 
been expended by 94 universities and colleges 


alone in constructing students’ living quarters 


on their campuses 





These might be views in any 
modern college dormitory. 

















Junior colleg 


7 . ‘ 
The Junior College 
s¢ 

A significant recent di velopment in highe 
shoofigs lati - 


education is the junior college. 
ment began about the opening of the present 
century. Since then junior 
come into existence in 44 States 

In 1900 there were two privately controlled 
junior colleges with a few hundred students 
enrolled. At present there are 553 junior 
Over this 


colleges have 


colleges enrolling 136,623 students. 
period of time, such colleges have been estab 
lished by State governments, by local com 
munities in conjunction with their public- 


school systems, by 4-year privately controlled 

colleges reducing their curriculums to a 2-year 

| basis, by academies extending their educa- 
tional programs to include collegiate courses, 
and by universities organizing branch junior 
colleges. 

| Originally, the academic program of th 
junior college included only the first 2 years of 
the regular liberal arts collegiate curriculum 
so that students could transfer to the 4-yea1 

’ college or university and complete their liberal 
arts college education. A new development, 
however, has recently occurred. Many juni 
colleges have added vocational or semiprofes- 
sional training and general curriculums to their 
programs. These courses are designed to 
train the students to enter specific occupations 
or to provide them with cultural knowledg 
within the 2-year period rather than to prepare 
them to continue their work in the 4-vear 
college or university. 

Junior colleges offering vocational and sem 
professional curriculums have concentrated 
generally on occupations prevalent in their 
particular local communities so that students 
upon completing the training have a better 
opportunity to find jobs. A wide variety of 
pursuits is represented in the different colleges 
located in industrial centers. Among them 

are courses for the training of aviation de 

signers, wireless operators, cost accountants, 
advertising solicitors, mechanical specialists, 
news reporters, policemen, detectives, secre- 
taries, electrical assistants, photographers, 
statisticians, bank clerks, realtors, surveyors 
watchmakers, department-store supervisors, 
and others. 
42 





es are sometimes a part of the public-school system. 


Higher Education for Negroes 


Che greatest growth in the higher education 
of Negroes has taken place since the World 
War In 1916, there were less than a dozen 
Negro institutions that offered college work; 
collegiate students in most of these institutions 
constituted not more than 10 percent of the 
total enrollment In 1936, 121 institutions 
of higher learning reported to the Office of 
Kdueation, approximately 60 of which had 
accreditation from the State departments of 
education, regional accrediting associations, or 
bot! Kighteen of these institutions were 
publiely controlled 4-year colleges; 51, pri- 
vately controlled 4-vear colleges; 17, teacher- 
training institutions; and 35, junior colleges. 

These institutions enrolled 35,000 students 
of college grade during 1936, and 65 conferred 
3,457 collegiate, professional, and graduate 
degrees. The number of degrees conferred 
was more than twice the number of Negro 
students (1,643) pursuing college subjects in 
1916. The collegiate enrollment in publicly 

upported land-grant colleges for Negroes dur- 
to 11,097. 


Sixty-three colleges reported an enrollment of 


the 20 years increased from 12 


ng 


23,878 in their summer sessions in 1936. 


The property and equipment of colleges for 
Negroes are valued today at: approximately 





65 million dollars, and the annual receipts 


amount to. nearly 14 million dollars. Twenty 
years previously the property valuation was 
about 36 million and the annual receipts 4 
million dollars In 1916 these 
probably had less than 75,000 books in their 


libraries. In 1936, 90 institutions reported a 


institutions 


million bound volumes 


" 


Increased public 
graduate and professional 


support and. increased 
opportunity for 
education are promising factors for the higher 
education of Negroes. Edu 
tions during the past score of years have 
Negro men and women 
Public 


officials are recognizing the responsibility of 


cational founda- 


assisted hundreds 
in their pursuit of higher degrees. 


and professional 
providing 
‘ States, or 


the State for the graduate 
education of Negroes and are 
scholarships for such work in other 
are developing graduate work in their State 
colleges. The presidents and deans of most 
of the larger colleges for Negroes have made 
special studies in administration of personnel 
work, many having received or completed all 
residence requirements for the doctorate. At 
present eight institutions of higher learning 
have Negro presidents holding the Ph. D. 


degree. 





Increased opportunity for higher education of Negroes is evident today. 
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Self-Help at Colleges 


Self-help activities availaple to students at 
many colleges throughout the United States 
include not only agriculture, weaving, sell- 
ing candy, cooperative living (as shown in 


these pictures) but a wide variety of work. 


effort to find jobs for many more self- 
supporting students during the depression 
ears 1 institutions to try to discover other 
work than that of the customary 









type-——waiting on tables, dishwashing, firing training and experience they afford. The value 
furnaces, and the like. The Federal student- of the job does not lie in the nature of the 
aid program further increased the need for service as apprenticeships for vocations, for 
devising new types of work in order to con- few of them have relationship to the contem- 
form to the stipulation that for institutional plated future work of the students, but in the led to the adoption of modifications of this 
participation in the program the work so far opportunities they offer for contact with real- self-supporting plan by several other colleges. 
as possible should be “educationally signifi- life situations. Economic necessity has led also today to 
cant’ to the students. Thus many jobs not Instituted as a means of helping students another type of students aid important in its 
hitherto open to them, some of which concern who otherwise could not attend college, the possibilities for training for later life, namely 
the a nistrative and academic work of the work programs of some higher education student cooperatives. Cooperative living proj- 
tion, have become available to stu- institutions have come to be rezarded as an ects started largely as depression expedients, 
dents. And so well have they performed these important part of their educational offerings. not only because of their lower costs which 
services, with benefits of an intellectual nature In order to provide work for all, some colleges enabled a larger number of students to attend 
to themselves far exceeding the value of the have become practically self-sustaining. They college, but also because of advantages claimed 
vages, that educators have been led to regard operate with student labor not only the college, for this type of living. The experience gained 
simply as a financial aid but as an but their farms and dairies, and even small by large groups of students living and working 
tant element of education itself. Fur- factories, which supply the institution and ir together may serve as valuable training in 
thermore some students who do not need to some cases outside customers as well The ability to meet the problems of later life requir- 
work are seeking jobs for the advantage of the financial stringency of the past few years ng mutual understanding and cooperation. 
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Students 


There are in the United Stat 


1,350,000 students enrolled in the coll 


universities. There are four en at 
every three women. The pr 


is rising slowly; in 
of the total 
they numbered 58.3 percent; a 


enroliment; 


percent 

they numbered 58.7 percent 
Student 
1935-36 


Resident college enrollment 
Regular session 
Men 
Women 


Total l 
Summer session: 
Men 
Women 
Total 


C lege 


students attend publi 


colleges in practically equal number 


equal division has prevailed 


with the public institutions runt 


1931-32 me form 


to 50.8 percent of the total and private scl 


enrolling from 49.8 to 49.2 peres 
Faculty 
It requires the full-time servic 
than 110,000 faculty members to carry 
work of the colleges and universitie 


country. 
These institutions are, 


672 


of course, of all sizes 


Some have fewer than a dozen staff members 


on their faculty and offer only the 


college courses; others have more 


sand staff members and offer a wide vs: 


courses. 


The total number of faculty mem} 


fluctuated irregularly 1931-32 
vear it stood at 100,789; in 
to 99,935; and in 1935-36 it 


110,000. 


since 


Facult j 
1935-36 
Reduced to full-tir 
Faculty 
Men 
Women 


Total 


standard 


than a thou- 


triet\ 


to ab 


933 34 it droppe | 


316 


409 





Some College Statisties 


Degrees 


Vi " 164,000 students received de- 
grees at the universities and colleges in 1936, 
the itest year for which complete statis- 
tics are available Teacher-training schools, 


1 generation ago conferred no degrees, 


VAVE more than LS.000 bachelors’ degrees, 


re than 600 masters’, and 15 doctorates. 


Seven-eighths of all degrees conferred were 
iccalaureate or first professional 
Deg €¢ 
1935-36 
ey er 
Baccala eat and first protes- 
| 
Mer 86, 067 
Wom 57. ODS 


Mast inci ing 1a inced en- 
( ring 
Met 11, 503 
Wome! 6, 799 
La a a 18, 302 
1) weTtor 
Mi 2, 370 


College Receipts 


Students 


$158,000,000 
1,500 col- 


paid in more than 


or instructional fees at more than 


leges and universities in 1935-36 More than 
$183.000.000 was supplied bv the Federal, 
State, and local governments. Gifts from 
( rche educational foundations, and _ in- 
dividuals amounted to $37,000,000. Insti- 


tutiona earnings amounted. to nearly 
$25,000,000 
More than $47,000,000 


permanent funds of colleges during the year. 


was added to the 


Most of this amount went to general endow- 


ment funds, but a large share went irto 


student aid funds. 


eT eM 








The percent of tot college receipts whic} 


come from student reasing [ 
1925-26 it was 30.3: L936 It was 32.2 
At the same time ¢ LO t come is slowly, 
decreasing; it was 14.1] total 
1925-26, but o 12.2 1935-3¢ 
1935—3¢ 
Number of institutions rep 
ing 1, 541 
Receipts for educationa 1 
general purposes a ca 
ital outlays 
Student fees $158, 134, 025 
Endowment income 60, 090, 075 
Federal governme $3, 233, 704 
State governments 119, 585, 147 


County, city, or dis , 049, 547 
Private gifts and grants 37, 115, 240 
Sales and services of orga 

ized activities 24, 942, 821 
Other 


miscellaneous re 
ceipts 26, 954, 992 


Total 491, 105, 551 
Auxiliary enterprises and acti- 

vities 106, 479, 162 
Receipts for increase of per- 
manent funds 17, 038, 548 


Even with half the higher education stu- 
dents in privately controlled i stitutions, the 
all higher 


More than 


State, or 


largest single source of income for 
education is the public treasury. 

$183,000,000 Federal, 
funds. provided the next 
$158,000,000). 
Gifts for current use or income from past gifts 
$97,000,- 


d miscellaneous 


cane Lrom 


local Students 


largest amount more than 


came next in importance (more than 
000), and 


supply the 


sales, services, al 
sources more than 


$51,000,000). 


Expenditures 


Nearly half a billion dollars was spent by 
colleges and universities o1 
in 1935-36. More than $47,000,000 went for 
expansion of the physical plant and $26,000,- 
000 for scholarships, stude1 
health, and the like 

The regular 
nearly $420,000,000 


general activities 


t activities, student 
educational program eost 
More than half of this 
work. Ad- 
colleges 4 mil- 


cost was for actual instructior 
ministrative overhead cost the 


lion dollars per month the year round 


= 
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1, 540 
a 
( i anda 
S48. 069. 292 
245, 384, 184 
. ‘ ( 22, 090, SOO 
99 4296. 534 
15. 530. 878 
ition and 
56. SOL. 592 
l res 2 279 993 
1 i i 1 ge! 
$19, SS2, 833 
A ind activi 
95. 331. 995 
() expel 
26, 175, 774 
( tla 17. 369. 904 
Property 
f lollars have been invested 
ent assets ol iniversities and col 
g One on, six hundred million dollars 
of ent funds and a similar investment 
v te the major portion ol 
ent Campus athletie fields, 
is are also held to the value ot 
300 1 
brar volumes (62.000.000 of 
t rt galleries, and other general equip 
est vestment of nearly 400 
iTs 
More than 827.000.0000 have been giver 
to lend to needy students as a means of 
rough college 


1935-36 


N STitut ) s report- 


1, 362 

\ f physical property: 
( | $334. O85. 387 
| lings 1, 636, 722, 004 
ent 388, 611, 098 
sical property 2. 359, 418, 489 

Pe t funds 
| nent tu is l. 553. 610, 393 
\ tv funds 412, 028, 87] 
27, 465, 736 
ds 1, 623. 105, 000 
ert and 

3, 982, 523, 489 
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The Edueational Directory 


by Ella B. Ratcliffe, Educational Assistant, Higher Education 


* * * Lhe Educational Director, 
lished annually by the Office 
4 ucation gives data on four diff 
tvpes of educational orga t 
and it is the only directory of its | 1} 
shed the United States. Part TJ list 
principal school! officers l! the Stats 


county offices of education; part J], the prin« 
hool officers; part JI], institutions of 
ication; and part IV, educationa 
associations and directories Each of thes 
parts is first issued separately, then later con 
ned al 1 issued in a single publication, Bu 

n No. 1 of the: Office’s annual series of | 


State and County 


hi " 


bin , . 
Pa 2 State and county school ofhce . is pre 


ceded by a tabulation showing the organiza 


} 


tion of the Office of Education, giving names 
and titles of administrative officers and cf the 
professional staff, the latter listed according t 
rank under the several broad divisions int: 
which the work of the Office falls The dire« 
tory of State and county school officers its 
lists first, for each State, the names and official 
designations of the chief administrative ofl 
cers, the directors and supervisors in the vari 


1 research and 


ous fields of education and ji 
statistics, and other officers, according to the 
set-up of the individual State departments 
It then lists the names of counties or othe 
similar local divisions in each State and Ter 


tory, With the names and addresses of ( 


superintendents in charge. 


Cities and Towns 


Part II, City school officers, lists the names 
of the principal school officers in all cities and 
towns having a population of 2,500 or mors 
Under each State is given an alphabetical list 
of the cities and towns, followed in parenthese: 
by the population, and the names of (1) super 
intendents or supervising principals, or other 
chief officers; (2) the names of business mana 
gers and (3) of research directors, where there 
are such officers. As a part of this portion of 
the directory, there is appended a list of the 
supervising officers of Catholic parochia 
schools in (1) archdioceses, and (2) in dioceses, 


th their addresses. 


MW 


ony 
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Colleges and lt niversities 


Part III, Colleges and unive neludes 
i institutions of higher educatiol classified 
as follows l Colleges and universities, 
2 professional and technological schools, 


3) teachers colleges, ! normal schools, 
5 Negro instit itions, and (6) junior colleges. 
Kach institution in each classification is listed 
but once, in its proper alphabetical order under 
the State in which it is located, unless it is 
affiliated with or is a division of some other 


located at a different place, in 


istitutior 
which case a cross-reference is made to show 
the relationship 

For every Institution there is given the fol 
owing informatio: 1) Its name and location, 
followed in parentheses by data relative to its 
accreditment by a national or regional accred- 
iting association, or’ by both, indicated by 
symbols to designate the various associations; 
the agency by which it is controlled—State, 
city, county, district, private, or church 
shown according to the particular denomina 
tion); its student body, i. e., whether composed 
of men, of women, or of both sexes: (2) the 
name of its pre sident or other chief executive 
office r. 

] or colleges and universitk 8, Inaepe!l dently 
controlled prof ssional scho ls, and teachers 
colleges, there follow the names of other ad- 
ministrative officers: Chief business officer, as 
business manager, treasurer, bursar, etc.; reg- 
strar or secretary; dean cf men; and dean of 
women. Following these in theaniversity and 


n some of the professional 


college group and 
group are listed the various schools or depart- 
ments of the institution, with the names of the 
Accred- 
itment of the schools or departments by* their 


leans cr directors in charge of each. 


professional associations is indicated by 
symbols 

The names of all associations by which the 
higher institutions are accredited are listed in 
the introductory section of this part of the 
directory, with the symbols used to designate 
them; likewise the names of all denominational 
bodies by which the institutions are controlled 
are listed with the abbreviations used. There 
is also a brief statement concerning the bases 
for listing the different types cf institutions in 


the directory 


Concluded on page 58) 
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Graduate Study in the United States 


John, Senior Specialist in Higher Education 


by Walton C. 


te * - Enrollments graduate scho 
‘s and departments fluctuated consid- 
1932 and 1936 Ir 





erably betwee: 
1932, 75,064 were enrol 
uate students; in 1934 this number dropped t 
69,271; in 1936 it reached 78,911 or 9,641 mort 

lan ti 


than 2 vears before and 3,847 more tl 


led as grad 


high figure of 1932. 
Although enrollments on the graduate lev« 
have increased during the period mentioned, 


the number of master’s degrees of all types h: 
somewhat decreased. In 1932, 19,339 master 

degrees were granted; in 1934 the number 
dropped to 18,264, but the 1936 figure fell ver 


9 


slightly below the latter figure to 18,243, 
difference of only 21. 

Likewise, the number rec ¢ the doctor 
ate has declined slight In 1932, 2,900 


equivalent) wert 


doetor’s degrees (Ph.D. o1 


granted; in 1934, 2,815 and in 1936, 2,768. 
In the undergraduate fields the total enro 
ments during this period were as follows 


1932, 850,938; 1934, 920,989; 1936, 1,058,909 
The number of first degrees granted these 
years was: 1932, 138,063; 1934, 136,156; and 
in 1936, 143,125. The decrease in first. ce 
grees, as indicated for 1934, was more 
made up in 1936. Thus it appears 
dergraduate enrollments as well as degre 
have gained during the 4-year period but on] 
graduate enrollments and not degrees hav: 


{ 


increased during \he same time 


Observations on the Master’s Degree 
A large number of master’s degrees have 
been granted by institutions inadequately pr 


; 


pared to give advanced degrees, according to 
investigations made by competent authorities 

Dean Homer L. Dodge of the Graduat« 
School of the University of Oklahoma made a 
study of 37 institutions in 9 States of the 
Southwest. Of these, 26 were offering gradu 
ate work although they were not on the ap 
proved list of the Association of Americar 
Universities. This implies that these schools 
have been attempting graduate programs 
when they are searcely able to prepare stu- 
dents to go to graduate schools 

C. 8. Marsh, vice president of the Americar 
Council on Education, also made a study 
which shows that the principal decrease in the 
number of master’s degrees granted is found it 
the larger State and privately controlled uni 
versities, while an increase in the number of 
master’s degrees granted is shown in a larg 
number of smaller institutions. Dr. Marsl 
found that in 12 State universities, betwee 
1931-32 and 1933-34, the total number o 
master’s degrees had decreased by 602 or 15 
percent; in 12 endowed universities 682 o1 
11 percent; in 2 of the largest teachers colleges, 
471 or 19 percent. But in 12 typical colleges 


46 


beral arts, he found the number of master’s 


degrees increased by 66 or 28 percent; in 3 


Negro 


12 tax-s ipported State teachers colleges 110 


niversities, 48 degrees or 192 percent; 


degrees or 42 percent; and in 32 urban uni- 
versities, INT degrees or o percent 
Several studies have recently been com- 


pleted that have a bearing on the master’s 


degree 4 survey was made under the direc- 
tion of President W. A. Brandenburg of Kan- 
sas State Teachers College and included 12 


State teachers colleges, 13 schools of education 


il universities and colleges, one private 
teachers college and one municipal college. 
It was found that 

“The scope of graduate study in the colleges 
of this survey differ so widely that it is difficult 


a picture applical le to each. Crad- 


iate study in each of the 13 schools of educa- 
tion 1! iniversities and colleges is usually 
inder the supervision of and complies with the 
standards and practices of the graduate school 
Four of 


teachers colleges grant master’s 


n the institution of which it is a part. 
the State 
degrees from the department of education only 
and five grant degrees which do not require 
education as a part of the graduate program 

Attention is called to the important survey 
of graduate work in teachers colleges. made 
for the committee on standards and surveys 
of the American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges. Summarized tabulations and inter- 
pretations of this survey recently have been 
made by E. 8. Evenden, professor of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and the committee has reported tentative 
minimum standards for graduate work leading 
to the master’s degree 

The report contains 10 sections: 1. Natur 
of Graduate Work in a Teachers College; 2. 
Admission Requirements; 3. Standards for 
Graduate Degrees; 4. Preparation. of the 
Faculty; 5. Teaching Load; 6. 
Facilities; 7. Graduate 


Graduate 
Laboratory School 
Curricula; 8. Student Health and Living Con- 
ditions; 9. Library, Laboratory, and Shop 
Equipment; 10. Financial Support 

One of the most important statements re- 
garding purposes is herewith quoted from the 
report 

“Bach teachers college should show evidence 
that it has carefully formulated its objectives 
for graduate work and that its program gives 
promise of their realization. Provision for 
the continuous evaluation and revision of the 
objectives should be made.” 

In. the Study of Graduate Work in Engi- 
neering completed in 1936 by the United 
States Department of the Interior, Office of 
Edueation, in cooperation with the Society for 
the Promotion of Engineering Education, the 
importance of objectives is implied in the 


following recommendation: 


“There Is appare t need tor Clarification of 


the issue between the extension of the under- 


graduate program with a fif ear and of the 
two-stage program of four undergraduate 
vears followed by advanced work of genuine 


graduate nature 
Teacher opinion of certain phases of grad- 
master s degree was investi 


Prof. Paul W 


A summary of 


uate work for the 
gated last year by Stansbury 
of the University of Toledo 
the findings of this study is found in the 
Association of 
inquiry was 


proceedings of the Urban 
Universities for 1937 The 
limited to high-school teachers in large cities 
who had received the master’s degree during 
the past 10 years The findings are based 
upon responses from 4,651 teachers 

Among some ol the more interesting 


observations we find the following: 
The demand for part-time and summer 


school instruction on the graduate level is 
increasing rapidly In this group only 22 
percent had carried full-time schedules in 


preparation for the master’s degree. 
A great majority of teachers, candidates for 
the master’s degrees, are in the publie schools. 
The two main reasons for taking graduate 


] 


work were: First, salary increase, promotion, 


yf requirements; and, second, 


or the meeting 
interest in a subject in which more work was 
desired. 
The Doctorate 

Interest in standards for the doctorate is 
shown by the activities of a number of organi- 
zations and groups that are working for the 
improvement of the Ph. D. or other doctorates 
in fields such as engineering, agriculture, home 
economics, music, art, and business. One of 
the main problems relates to the distinguish-- 
ing of research objectives in the several fields 
from the objectives of teaching. The re- 
defining of the functions of the graduate school 
in the light of the needs of research as well as 
teaching is needed in order to lessen the con- 
fusion that exists in many schools granting 
higher degrees. 

Graduate Study for Negroes 

The rapid growth of elementary and second- 
ary education throughout the South has led to 
the enlargement and improvement of the 
teacher-training program. Although a num- 
ber of Negro colleges have excellent programs 
leading to the master’s degree, the demand 
for advanced instruction in education, as well 
as in professional fields, has led a number of 
States to provide financial aid so that students 
may attend approved institutions elsewhere. 
There are at present at least five States that 
have made such a provision in the interest of 
equalizing educational opportunities for Ne- 
groes. These are Maryland, Missouri, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. 
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Book Week 


hy Nora E. Beust. Specialist in School Libraries 


x 


Z 


Volume 


« 
F 


alive. They 


be read 


Worlds” is tl 
n for the twentieth celebratio! 

Week 
thiews, Chief 


Ni Books— New 
Book It was Franklin K 
la Librarian of Boy 
first suggested the possibilities ot 
Aa ga time to recognize DOOKS 
ts, educators, librarians, scout 
sellers and publishers cooperate 
f } oY ] 


tf opservance§ ol DOOKS and 
e most important part of Book 


ties is to plan what the week may 


There are many objec- 
ght be selected as the focal point 
build with satisfaction to the 

s, the audience and the instigator 
( xample, that there is no library 
One is needed badly for work 
It will take careful thought and 
a small group who are inter- 
may become interested in the 
i library, to start this undertaking. 
of the public library, the elemen- 


school, 


r, the principal of the 
te lent of the school, the State 
school libraries, and the State 
mmission are all vitally concerned 


ems of the library in the school 


wever, a teacher can through 
ve use of a few books demonstrate 
dren and to their parents the part 
the life of a child 


a piay in 


What One School Did 


] 
Schoo! 


had only worn-out copies 
ilar books that had torn and miss- 
shelf-worn copies of famous books 
small type and with unattractive 
few unsuitable books given to the 
citizens during housecleaning season 
ving to another town; some medi- 
n series given by children who had 
and loved them because they had 
portunity to read something better: 
w miscellaneous textbooks given to 
pal by publishers. 


er in this school wanted to observe 


eel She had come from a commu- 


had books and trained librarians. 
d books of the right kind, were neces- 


wanted to do In a 


what she 
g town there was a book store, from 
borrowed books that were interest- 
were books that stimu- 
magination, books that answer ques- 
ch children want to know, books with 
books that 
profit 


pictures These were 


with pleasure and 
assistance of a small committee, a 


a few book shelves was arranged 


Number 2 


ractively WIT! tie borrowed DOoks 5 
travel posters, and flowers In one bookcas 
re the books that belonged to the se! 
ibeled “Our Librarv.”’ The children came t 
see the display Some of the teachers wh 
had taken time to read the borrowed books 


talked to the children about them and looke 
parents 


Needle SS 


were delighted to see what books 


at the books with the children The 
came to the school to see the books 
v. they 


they might buy for their childrer 





Library Resulted 


In this particular school, a generous citizen 
books that had been loaned from 


the book store, and gave them to the school 


bought the 


Fortunately, there was a teacher in the school 
who knew how to take care of the books so 
that everyone had an opportunity to use them 
because they could be found when they wer 
wanted that they 


needed a library room, a trained librarian and 


The school soon found 
money to spend throughout the year for books 
if the children were to have the opportunity 
to get from books what they should. The 
citizens of this community got together and 
organized a library for the children. Now 
they are 
Book Week 


whole town. This is what one 


celebration started. 


If vou are interested in starting a library, 


Association, 520 N 
publishes The 


Library 
Avenue, Chicago, 
Books help to make it; The 


the American 
Michigan 
Equal Chance: 


Significance of the School Library; The Modern 


School and Its Library; Rural Public 


High 


talking of getting a library for the 


Nechool 


inswer to the Rural 


and other significant pam 


Discovery The 
Reading Problem, 


ets that are helpful 


After there is a library the school, the 
Book Week program can take on other 
features, although a display of new books, or 

ooks that are useful, or books that are 


favorites or books that may be associated with 
the slogan of the vear ‘New Books—- New 


Worlds,” is always interesting and important. 


1 Library Club 


grade of a school that 
that the 


The teacher in one 
ad a new library, found children 
benfits from the 
should. The 
were the children, 
A library 


the successful solution A 


were not getting all of the 


ibrary that she thought they 
books were there and here 
and here was the course of stud: 
club proved to be 


Book Week 
event for this 


program was a simple joyous 


group. During their club 


periods, the children had discussed favorite 
This led to keeping records of books 
read child wanted to tell or 
about the book that he had been reading so 


all of the childre 


books 


Each write 


that would know the at- 
tractive features of the volume 


were filled with pictures and book notes that 


Scraphe Oks 


represented the children’s ideas of the books 
that they had read and enjoved. The parents 
were invited to this Book Week party 


of the club, at 


that 
attended a special meeting 
which time the serapbook that had been com- 
pleted by the grade was proudly displayed. 
The parents had an opportunity to hear what 
the voung people were learning and to hear 
of other plans that were soon to be begun. 
Early one fall, a teacher of upper grade 
boys and girls conceived the idea of letting 
the youngsters go to the library to select and 
then read books that they had not read but 


thought children in the lower 


After it was decided what 


which they 
grades would like 
books to tel) the lower grade children about, 
it was fun to decide how to do it You can 


imagine when the day came to invite the 


children of the lower school and the parents, 


that both the children and the parents felt 
that it was more than a Book Week per- 
formance. The children knew there were 


many more books in the library that had not 


been read and that there would be another 


opportunity to dramatize them. 


Some Resources Available 


What books have been added to the library 
recently, is a cue for a Book Week program. 
The children and parents would all be glad to 
know how you decide what books to buy for 
the library, or what printed aids could be 
used to find the books that are needed in the 
school library. For example, there are your 
own State and local book lists. The Wilson 
Bulletin might be shown, with an explanation 
of how to use it; The Booklist of the American 
Horn Book. 


(Concluded on page 54) 
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Developing Strong Bodies and Able Minds 


by James Frederick Rogers, M. D., Consultant in Hygiene 


kkk The subject, Developing Strong 
ee Bodies and Able Minds, reads not 
unlike a much quoted phrase ut- 
tered two thousand years ago. 
Perhaps, however, it is more ambitious than 
Juvenal’s “sound mind in a sound body,’’ for 
sound minds are not necessarily able minds, 


nor are sound bodies always very strong 





17 
t 


Nor did the Roman poet say anything abou 
developing these desirable conditions, for he 
was no pedagogue. 

Whether or not they have said anything on 
the subject, educators of all ages have been in- 
terested in this dual development of their 
pupils. Going back no further than the fif- 
teenth century, Vittorina da Feltra, famous 
teacher of his time, began the development of 
his pupils with the discipline of their bodies in 
regard to diet, sleep, clothing, and exercise; 
Comenius considered first the health of his 
pupils; and there was that wise Jesuit who, if 
nameless, is none the less notable in that he 
saved to the world that genius, Descartes, by 
permitting him to study in bed and to come to 
classes as he could. And in our country there 
were Horace Mann, William Alcott, and 
Mark Hopkins, to name but a few. 

There is ample evidence from Mr. Webster 
of the inclusiveness of “‘education”’ for his dic- 
tionary gives as its derivative meaning, ‘‘to 
bring up a child physically or mentally.” If 
we write, in the present century, of this double 
meaning and double doing we are only rehears- 
ing ideas long ago held and practiced. There 
is nothing new either in intention or effort ex- 
cept that we know better what we can do and 
our obligation is the more exacting, if “know” 
and ‘‘do” are to keep company 

On the mental side the twentieth century 
school runs smoother and does better work 
than that of any previous time but on the phys- 
ical side, doing has the difficult task of catch- 
ing up with knowing what to do. Moreover, 
in what we do en masse, we too often forget 
what our foreteachers were always dealing 
with—the individual. 


Problems Changed 


It was easier for the educator of a thousand 
or a hundred vears ago to consider strong 
bodies along with able minds. They did not 
need to handle pupils wholesale and there 
were no complicated machinery of saritation; 
no problems of medical inspection and of how 
to get a child’s teeth mended or his eves fitted 
with glasses when no one concerned seemed to 
have the wherewithal for so doing. Ther 
was no problem of time, and place, and of how 
to play, for former]y there was time and place 
and everybody played sensibly and had a good 
time in so doing. 

But we must put behind us the simpler 
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school of the past centuries and make the most 
of the child (who is very much the same sort of 
child) in the school of today. 

The school of 1938 will, in many instances, 
have to see that its pupils arrive at its doors 
safely—something undreamed of in 1838. 
The transportation of children to and from 
the consolidated school is a responsibility 
which has been made very real by many mis- 
haps. Laws have been laid down to help 
schools do their best but the laws are only 
laws and we need to answer ‘‘Yes”’ to the 
Do we have the safest busses and 
the safest bus drivers we can obtain? Already 
the delivered children have been in intimate 
known 


questions. 


contact (something which was not 


formerly) until they are inside the school, It 
is fortunate that communicable diseases are 
less common than formerly, though, with the 
exception of those for which we have a direct 
means of protection, we have no assurance 
that they will remain less common; and ilJ- 
ness, damage, and death from this cause are 
all too frequent. 

Of course, parents should keep symptomatic 
children at home but the school of 1938 can 
take no chances. The bus driver can hardly 
stop to note the signs of danger in the pas- 
The school 


need to teach its parents to 


sengers he is expected to Carry. 
of 1938 will 
keep ailing children at home, for it is late to 
do anything about it after a pupil has sprayed 
his fellows with microbes for a half hour. 
Theoretically we have passed beyond the stage 
where a cold was “only a cold’’; when it was 
considered healthful to be lousy and when 
children were expected to have whooping 
cough and get it over with. We have gone 
far in our knowledge of epidemiology but 
our practice is not yet in pace with that 


k now ledge 


Not Born *‘Equal’”’ 


Delivered in the classroom, the educator 
still cannot afford to take chances and it is 
the logical thing for the able teacher of 1938 
to look over her charges with an eye for signs 
that they may be ailing and unsafe on their 
own account as well as that of their fellows. 

Granted they are acceptable for the day it 
seems of next importance that all children be 
safely and comfortably housed, and in the 
complicated school plant of 1938 we 
thoroughly 


must 
depend on an able custodian 
trained in the business of making that plant 
safe and comfortable and suitable as a place 
in which to work and play. 

Children when they first enter school are 
not born equally strong or sound of body any 
more than they are equally able of mind. In 
physique they may have met with many mis- 
haps in the previous stages of their develop- 


ment. 
will, on sight, and daily, make a physical as 


Every wise and fully prepared teacher 


well as mental appraisal of her pupils, but in 
1938 the school can go further by making use 
of specialized members of the staff for deter- 
mining the bodily resources of its recruits and 


whether anything can be done for their 
betterment. 
The mere finding of a body ich is nowt su 


strong as we think it should be, or which is 


weak in some detail—of eyes, or ears, or other 
organs—is no benefit to any one. We may 
fail just here, and more than fail, for we waste 
our time and money, if nothing is done for the 
really serious physical faults w] we find in 


our pupils. 


Help of Parents 


In this business of making better bodies we 
have to hark back again to home. We 
must have the help of the parents, but the 
school that is concerned with such bodies will 


have to take this into account It may need 


to use its specialized personne! the way of 
nurse or visiting teacher. 

But granted that the pupil is started on the 
way to bodily well-being, this does not mean 
that he will not need daily attention bodily as 
well as mentally He may be pronounced 
ship-shape one week, only to fall the vietim of 
bacterial invasion the next. Out of this ex- 
perience the child may emerge with damages 
which we can ill afford to overlook until the 
time of his next looking over the school 


physician. 
Eye for Well-being 

The school of 1938 may not be as leisurely 
an institution as that of centuries past 
There are many subjects, courses, units, or 
whatever they may be called; but in this 
latest year of our Lord, as in every earlier one, 
the strong and able teacher has an eye daily 
for the physical well-being of his students; 
places those who cannot see well, near to 
things to be seen; those who cannot hear well 
near to the source of sound; permits the rest- 
less child to work off his energy and encourages 
the fatigued child to rest. 

The educator of 1938 does what he can to 
teach and to train his pupils how to develop 
and maintain a strong and sane body. (Why 
in this century should this use of the word 
There 
are only a few precepts known for centuries 
that need to be preached and these must be 
practiced chiefly out of school. It is the 
teacher’s duty and privilege to see that those 


‘fsane”’ be labeled rare or obsolete?) 


that can be carried out in school are so carried 
out. 
(Conel ided on page 9§ 
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Teacher Education in Sweden 


by Alina M. Lindegren, specialist, Western European Education 


*x * rs The elementary school in Sweden 


beginning with the school year 
1948-49 will comprise 7 one-year 
classes, according to a parliamen- 
tary regulation of June 12, 1936. During 
the transition period until then the elementary 
school may be regularly either a 6- or 7-year 
school The two lower classes constitute the 


primary school (smiaskola); the remaining 
t-5 classes, the elementary school proper 
folkskola). In remote areas of the North 
with few inhabitants most children attend a 
minor or 1-teacher elementary school. 
Transfer from the elementary to the sec- 
ondary school may occur after the comple- 
tion of the fourth or sixth year of the former. 
After 4 years of elementary schooling, boys 
and girls may enter a 4- or 5-year real school; 
and girls, in addition, a 5- or 7-year school 
for girls which may be State, communal, or 
private After 6 years of elementary school- 
ing, boys and girls may enter a 4-year real 


school, a 4-year communal middle school, or 
a lyceum; and girls a 6-year school for girls. 


Of these, the 5-year real school, the 4-year 
real school based on 6 years of elementary 
schooling, and the communal middle school 
are followed by a 3-year gymnasium; the 4- 


vear real school based on 4 years of elementary 
schooling and the 5-year school for girls, by a 


f-year gymnasium. The gymnasium offers 


1 Latin and a modern (real) line of study, 
both of which close with the student examina- 
tio 

The ceum which came into existence 
through regulations issued in 1927 has been 
established in only a few places. It offers a 


6-vear course which closes with the student 


examination. Completion of the 6- and 


7-year school for girls is marked by a certificate 
of normal school competence, a certificate 
somewhat less in value than that obtained 


after success in the student examination. 
State Institutions 


Teachers for each of the two divisions of 
the elementary school receive their education, 
respectively, at seminaries for the education 
of primary school teachers and seminaries for 
the education of elementary school teachers. 
The seminaries are State institutions and 
royal regulations now governing them, includ- 
ing their plans of instruction, were issued, for 
the former, February 17, 1938; for the latter, 
June 29, 1937 

For both types of institutions the school 
vear, which begins in August and closes in 
June, comprises a fall semester of 17 weeks 
and a spring semester of 22 weeks. The 
school week includes 6 days and each hour of 
instruction is 45 minutes. No pupil may 
attend more than 7 classes in | day. 
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The number of students admitted to each 
class at a seminary is limited regularly to 24. 
In addition to the specific requirements for 
admission to each line of study the candidate 
must be a member of the Swedish church, 
have good reputation as to conduct, be of good 
health and free of any ailment that would 
hinder progress at the seminary or be detri- 
mental later to effective work as a teacher. 

The seminaries for the education of primary 
school teachers are open to women only. 
They offer a 2-year course which closes with 
the examination for primary school teachers. 
In addition, the seminaries at Haparanda and 
Lycksele offer a 3-year course for the educa- 
tion of assistant teachers at elementary) 
schools and for teachers at minor elementary 
schools. Attached to each seminary is a 
practice school. This is coeducational and 
insofar as circumstances allow aims to be a 
model school as well as a place for the prac- 
tical education of the students of the seminary. 
For the 2-year line, the practice school com- 
prises a primary school and the two lower 
classes of the upper division of the elementary 
school. 

For admission to the 2-year line the candi- 
date must be at least 17 but less than 28 years 
The corresponding ages for the 3- 
Admission to 


of age. 
year line are 16 and 27 years. 
either line requires also at least the final certi- 
ficate of the elementary school and success 
in an entrance examination. The examina- 
tion is written and oral, must be completed 
within 8 days, and covers most of the subjects 
of the elementary school curriculum. 


Subjects Offered 


The subjects of instruction offered at the 
seminaries with the total number of week 
hours for the 2-year line are: Christianity, 6; 
Swedish, 10; mathematics, 3%; history and 
civies, 4; geography, 3; biology and hygiene, 
4; physies and chemistry, 2; psychology and 
pedagogics, 8; drawing, 6; penmanship, 4; 
music, 4; gardening, 154; sloyd, 6; home eco- 
nomics, 4; gymnastics with play and sports, 
7; methods, 2%; practice teaching, 3%. 

The seminaries for the education of ele- 
mentary school teachers offer a 4-year line, a 
2-vear student line open to one who has 
passed the student examination, and a 2-year 
line for teachers of primary schools, each of 
which closes with the examination for ele- 
mentary school teachers. The practice school 
attached to each seminary includes a primary 
school; an elementary school; and where cir- 
cumstances permit, a continuation school; 
and an advanced elementary school compris- 
ing a seventh and eighth year. In 1937-38 
there were four seminaries for men, three for 
women, and four for men and women. 


The requirements for admission to the 4- 
year line are practically the same as those for 
admission to the 2-year line at the seminaries 
for the education of primary school teachers, 
except that the limitations as to age are 16 


and 26 years. 


A summary of the work offered each year 
in the 4-year line and in the 2-year line, for 
students as expressed in subjects and num- 
ber of hours a week is given in the following 


table: 


Curricula for the seminaries for the education 


of elementary school teachers 





Number of hours a week 


Subjects of in- 
struction 


4-year line 


2-vear line for 
students 


I Ir Il Iv I il 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Christianity---. 213 |2 /2 211% 
Swedish_____- a 5 3 3 3 3 l 
Mathematics. _. 2'4| 2 2 A SS SS 
History and civics 3 3 2 3 = 
Political science _ - Se EMR ees “gE 4 
Geography ‘ 2 4 2 sabe 
Biology and hy- 

"eS 2 214| 2 3 Thad 
Physics wa 2 oe Se a eibakin 
Chemistry __.._- 214! 2 hie 
English___--- , q 3 2 a 
Psychology and | 

pedagogics._-___- | 4 4 4 4 
Library care..___. 2 ‘ Mgl.... 
DGGWEE<ccccecu: 2 2 2 2 2 144 
Penmanship... -- oe ‘ig > 
i ae 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Gardening. * l 2 2 ’ 2 11g 
| .|1M4Ww2 4 2 M5W2 | 4 
Home economics w4 wa a 
Gymnastics with 

play and sports M6 W4 5 5 5 | M5 W4 5 
Professional educa- 

tion: 

Methods =. l6| 1 l 4% 3 
Practice teach- de! 114! 344 2 | 3% 
ing. 
Total_. 3914 3814 3714/2014 3434/31 





M=men; W =women. 


According to the plans of study for each of 
the two types of seminaries the requirements 
of the various courses are similar to those of 
corresponding courses for prospective elemen- 


tary school teachers in other countries. 


Thus 


psychology and pedagogics in the 4-year 
course at the seminaries for the education of 
elementary school teachers include in: 


Crass III. 


phases of child psychology. 
History of education in connection 


of logic. 


General psychology including 


Main elements 


with the development of society and general 


culture. 


Consideration 


of the important 


didactic questions in connection with the in- 


struction in 
teaching. 


psychology and in 


practice 


(Concluded on page 56) 
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Federal Forum Demonstration 


by A. E. Casgrain, Field Counselor, Federal Forum Demonstration 


xk *k & Modern technology has changed 


the comparatively simple life of 
the town meeting days when mem- 
= bers of the community had an 
intimate understanding of the local problems. 
In complicated modern life people must invent 
and improve vehicles for covering the vast 
ground of common problems as well as 
vehicles fcr spanning great distances. There 
is no such thing as a person having completed 
his education. 

The forum is at least one method to extend 
the reach of education into adult life. 

The Office of Education has used Federal 
emergency funds since 1936 to demonstrate 
the practicability of forums as training centers 
for clearer thinking on problems of democracy. 

In 1936-37 this program was extended to 
some 19 centers in all sections of the country. 
These demonstrations attempted to deal with 
two administrative situations. First, the 
larger cities divided into forum districts on a 
basis of neighborhood interests. Second, the 
county or associated school districts made up 
of several counties divided into forum districts 





by tewns or community interests 

Cooperative forum demonstrations, as they 
were called, operated between January and 
June 1938 with emergency funds in 18 States 
involving 153 relatively small communities. 
The duration of these forum demonstrations 
conducted during this period averaged 10 
weeks per center. Twelve forum leaders were 
engaged in the program during the 5!4 months’ 
period, and one for 4 weeks. In the 153 com- 
munities during the demonstrations 1,935 
forum discussion meetings were conducted by 
These meetings attracted a total 
These cooperative 


the leaders. 
attendance of 280,310. 
demonstration centers served from 5 to 10 
communities in each area or forum center. 


Former Centers Continued 


Ir addition to the cooperative forum demon- 
stration centers, 10 of the 19 centers estab- 
lished in 1936-37 were given the assistance of 
relief workers to carry forward forum pro- 
grams, the leadership for which was provided 
from local resources. These 10 centers con- 
ducted a total of 895 meetings which attracted 
a total attendance of 86,452. The programs of 
these 10 centers averaged 25 weeks during 
1937-38. 

Twenty-three communities where demon- 
strations had not been conducted previously 
received the assistance of relief workers in the 
conduct of forum programs or research in the 
field of adult civic education. These centers 
reported a total of 1,001 meetings which 
were attended by 69,345 forum-goers. The 
average duration of these programs was 15 
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An adult public forum in action at Colorado Springs, Colo. 


We€KS. 
kinds made available by the 1937 allocation 
of funds, a total of 3,827 forum discussicns 
were conducted in 186 community centers in 


Thus, with the assistance of various 


3o4 States, attracting a total attendance of 
$36,107. 

The emphasis of this 1937-38 program was 
placed on the problem of organizing and ad- 
ministering forums in smaller communities 
with populations of between 1,000 to 25,000. 
The objective of the demonstration was to 
plan and administer a program in areas where 
several independent school systems of limited 
resources might cooperate and pool their funds 
to provide educational forums under qualified 
leadership. 

Six communities, on an average, formed a 
center for the program of one forum leader. 
During a 12 weeks’ demonstration period in 
the South (as an example of a typical program), 
a team of three forum leaders exchanged 
places with one another at the end of a 4-week 
period. Thus, the leader spending 4 weeks in 
Louisiana moved to Mississippi to replace 
the leader who moved to Alabama—and the 
Alabama leader moved to Louisiana. At the 
end of the second period they all shifted again. 
Thus each area had the services of three 
leaders during the 1937-38 season. 

These cooperative forum programs have 


sought to demonstrate a practical means by 
which a leader may be shared by several 
school districts. 

The forum leaders were employed by the 
Office of Education on a full-time basis for 5% 
months from January 1 to June 15, 1938. 
Due to the fact that the 1938 demonstrations 
were for short periods, the time of planning so 
limited, and the administrative problems so 
difficult, it was impossible to select the forum 
leaders locally, as should be the policy for 
such programs. Therefore, a committee com- 
posed of 4 school superintendents and 1 forum 
director selected the 13 forum leaders to be 
available to the 18 demonstration centers. 

Insofar as possible the individual leaders 
selected by this committee were assigned to 
centers on the basis of the wishes of the re- 


spective cooperating communities. 


Local Committees 


Local advisory committees were established 
and usually assisted the local superintendent 
in selecting the subjects to be discussed which 
were, of course, within the fields of study of 
the forum leaders. Such advisory committees 
made up of representative citizens also helped 
in promoting interest in the program. In 
communities where they were effectively or- 
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Funds Made Available 


ganized they helped materially with the type 





of publicity and promotion that stimulated 
attendance and made the program acceptable. \pproximately $150,000 of the $210,000 
Each forum leader, in addition to the allocated to the Office of Education, Depart- 
‘regular’? scheduled meetings also conducted ment of the Interior, from the Emergency 
“off schedule’? meetings usually at organized telief Appropriations for the further develop- 
club groupsinthe community. Such meetings ment of public forums has been made available 
acquainted large sections of the population to these 36 communities. The funds will be 
with the forum demonstration. Many of used to secure the assistance of certified pro- : 
these “off schedule’? meetings were with fessional and clerical workers in the develop- 
student audiences at high schools and institu- ment of local forum plans. 
tions of higher learning. Attendance at 806 It is hoped that this program will have a 
such ‘‘off schedule’ meetings totaled 155,191. vital influence in assisting adults to analyze 





more clearly the conflicting issues which exist 
today. 
State Conferences 





kfforts were made to acquaint audiences 


with pertinent reading material on public 
affairs Ps yhlet displavs ‘re set f 1 — " " . " —, —_ -— 
Oe ee eee FEDERAL FORUM DEMONSTRATIONS 


bibliographies were mimeographed and dis- 
October 1, 1938, to February 28, 1939 


tributed 


State forum conferences conducted last sea- sa : ae P c 
‘ ere 7 age ; Che States, key cities, and chairmen of local forum committees are as follows: 
on by the Office of Education brought to- 





gether educational leaders from the schools, 





the universities, and the community. State Key city Chairman of local forum committee 
The purpose of these conferences was to 
explore tl ‘esources, interests, § biectives s ° , . : 

“e" siasratnssiutaas: Dri erests, and - ject Minnesota Minneapolis _| Carroll R. Reed, superintendent of schools. 
involved in developing adult civie education Oregon !_ - Portland _ - Ralph E. Dugdale, superintendent of schools. 
through forums”’ in each State. Thirty-five North Dakota '!__| Fargo *, L. Eversull, president, North Dakota State Agricul- 
States held such conferences with a total tural College. 

iliaieil , 1552 Rhode Island ! ae _.| J. F. Rockett, State director of education, 
£ Naance oO seed ae , . ‘ , ‘ . 
ane ' ie Washington_ Seattle Worth McClure, superintendent of schools. 

In general the conferences revealed an California }__- Santa Ana _.| F. H. Henderson, superintendent of schools. 
acceptance of the forum idea and a realization South Carolina !_| Columbia_-- W. H. Ward, director extension division, University of 
of the possibilities and advantages of properly f Re South ( arolina. ee, 

AS, EES i eaaieeialk <edealliaiaa Georgia ! Atlanta _ - M. D. Collins, State commissioner of education. 
conaucted GIscussions O ‘urren robliems. , , > : : 

, I Utah ! Ogden _ _ - W. Karl Hopkins, superintendent of schools. 
New York !. Schenectady W. H. Pillsbury, superintendent of schools. 
Michigan ! Kalamazoo Loy Norrix, superintendent of schools. 
Fifteen States Participating New Jersey ! Trenton Robert Morrison, director of teacher training. 
Wisconsin Milwaukee Milton C. Potter, superintendent of schools. 
. , New Mexico ! Santa Fe_ R. P. Sweeney, superintendent of schools. 

This season Forum demonstrations involv- Mississippi ! Gulfport _. B. Frank Brown, superintendent of schools. 
ng the employment of qualified forum leaders 
are being ests ishe j 5 Ste Ss erate +a ° . ° ens 
* g established in 15 States to operat 1 Cooperative forum centers involving three or more communities. 


between October 1, 1938, and February 28, 
1939. Several of these projects will associate 


four or more small communities in a coopera- ° ~y « 
econ i otal ie cistern Forum Demonstration Centers, 1936-1939 


tive program in which the services of a forum 


leader will be shared. Local educational es * 
authorities in charge of the demonstrations Oy" a3 
will select the forum leaders and will contribute MONT 
27 percent of their compensation from local / N.DAK 7 = 
Be ORES MINN YP 


school budgets or other local resources. / Oo * e 
ri . . . . f - 
Chirty-six communities at the present time j vy ny : 
a ol 4 - 








have been designated to receive Federal funds —— wyo wen A eo a 
for the employment of relief workers to de- A N @x \ Lt al : 
; . “oe oerams. The iiss ) hd 1OWA , )O% f 7\ PA 
velop local forum programs. ley are: o NEBR “ oe 
Birmingham, Ala.; Little Rock, Ark.; Long UTan (NO MIO 
Beach, San Diego, and San Luis Obispo, COLO mo ° a“ A NA 
Calif.; Boulder, Colo.; Atlanta, Ga.; Pocatello, KANS KY 

‘ li \ CAL e O ¢ ° 
Idaho; Des Moines, Iowa; Holyoke and \ e ° 
Revere, Mass.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; Minne- l mami, ne f 

i sags Massager no: ' be "MEX OKLA TENN bd 
apolis and St. Paul, Minn.; Roselle Park and ex On re) ARK $c 
Trenton, N. J.; Santa Fe, N. Mex.; Albany, oO @ Ass jar “ex On 
Auburn, Buffalo, Garden City, Rochester, ° 
Syracuse, New Rochelle, Utica, and White TEXAS LA 
Plains, N. Y.; Charlotte and Goldsboro, 

: - e re) Ls FLA 

N. C.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; Portland, @ 1936-7—19 \ } 
Oreg.; Columbia, 8S. C.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; O 1937-8—22 &® 
\ustin and San Antonio, Tex.; Seattle, Wash.; *® 1938-9—15 


and Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Promoting School Broadcasts 


by Gordon Studebaker, Radio Script Exchange 


* % ¥* Is radio broadcasting by school 
pte students worth while? That ques- 
tion has been debated many times 
On the negative side there have 
been those who believe students are incapable 
of producing programs of public interest, and 
that student broadcasting is a waste of radio 
time which might be used to better advantage 
Others question the practicability of radio 
broadcasting as a regular curricular activity 
in the schools on the grounds that broadcasting 





is a novelty which does not fit into generally 
accepted courses of study. But there is ar 
aliirmative side in the debate. 

Because of the many requests coming to 
the Office of Education from schools and 
colleges for suggestions regarding the use of 
radio for educational purposes, the Educa- 
tional Radio Script Exchange was organized 2 
years ago under the auspices of the Federal 
Radio Education Committee to serve as a 
central clearing house for radio scripts and 
production suggestions. The records of the 
Script Exchange throw considerable light on 
the question of the value of student broad- 
casting. 

Included in a report recently issued by thi 
Script Exchange is the following information: 
150,000 copies of scripts have been distributed 
by the exchange to more than 4,500 educa- 
tional organizations; 16,000 Radio Manuals, 
Radio Glossaries and Handbooks of Sound 
Effects were distributed on request. Follow- 
up reports have been received regarding 
approximately 3,000 actual broadcasts by 
educational groups over the facilities of 230 
radio stations in 43 States. The programs 
were based on continuities received from tke 
Script Exchange. These figures give some 
indication of the extent to which schools and 
colleges are interested in radio broadcasting 
But let us turn to a few representative stories 
which help to interpret this factual informa- 
tion. Requests come to the Script Exchang: 

packages go out . . . but what actually 
happens at the receiving end? 


Behind the Microphone 
Time: 7:45 p. m. 
Place: Studios of Station WGL, Fort Wayne 
Ind. 
Music Fanfare. 
ANNOUNCER Planning Your Career! 


Music Theme up few bars; then fad 


behind. 
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Members of a Drake University radio class rehearsing with microphone and sound effects 


one of the seven hundred programs broadcast by the radio department each year. 


ANNOUNCER ‘Today the South Side Players 

of the Fort Wayne School of the 

Air bring you the first in a new 

series of broadcasts. Are you 
a student or a recent graduate? 
(re you a young man or woman 
planning your career? Every 
week at this time our little 
dramas of real life will show 
you how other young people of 
today are meeting and solving 
the problems of choosing a 


career 


That is the opening for the first of a series 


f vocational guidance programs supplied by 


the Seript Exchange and broadcast by Fort 
Wayne High School students early this year 
under direction of Gretchen Smith, director of 
physical education, and organizer and director 
of the Fort Wayne School of the Air. A total 
of 50 programs dealing with such subjects as 
vocational guidance, literature, science, music, 
social science, health, speech, safety, and art 
appreciation were successfully produced on 
the air. The purpose of the biweekly broad- 
casts was to acquaint the publie with the work 


of the public schools and to give as much 
student participation as possible through per- 
formances in dramatic sketches, musical pro- 
grams, interviews and discussions, and through 
opportunities for announcing, writing and 
arranging scripts, and using sound effects. 

Behind each broadcast there was a great 
deal of student activity. Miss Smith reports 
that the 50 programs involved a total of 5,000 
working hours by 350 pupils and 250 hours by 
25 teachers, exclusive of the producer’s 250 
hours. In a newspaper article written by 
Oscar Eggers, student member of the radio 
group, he states: ‘‘Little did we realize that it 
takes hours to learn that certain something 
which makes an educational program worth 
more than what one gets by tuning the dial to 
a station carrying a dance orchestra or a 10- 
star variety show . We started rehears- 
ing what turned cut to be a mid-winter series 
of eight dramatic programs entitled ‘Planning 
Your Career’ last August a few weeks before 
school opened. We had to learn dramatics 
from the basement up. Radio is a lot of work 
and takes a lot of time, but we are thankful 
for the training and experience it gives us.’’ 

A check on the listening audience among 


patrons and pupils was made by issuing special 
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announces ts to all children and totaling the 
number of listeners reported the next morning. 
On three such tests an average of 5,000 listen- 
ers was reported which was doubled for a con- 
servative estimate of all listeners. Fort 
Wayne has a population of 125,000 and a 
school enrollment of 27,000. 

The expense involved in presenting the 50 
programs amounted to approximately $9, 
which went largely for paper for production 
copies of scripts. The services of all teachers 


and producer, as well as those of the radio 


station, are voluntary. 
The School of the Air was an entirely new 
venture for Fort Wayne. Its success is briefly 


summarized in a statement by Miss Smith in 
which she says: ‘‘The interest and enthusi- 
asm among the school children and people of 
Fort Wayne have been remarkable. Radio 
has opened up a new avenue of expression for 
the children and has stimulated an interest in 
‘good radio’ among parents and friends of the 
performers. The programs attracted many 


visitors to the local station.”’ 


The Radio Workshop 


Under the direction of Genieve M. Allen, 
Knglish and speech, the Spring- 
field High School radio workshop has become 


instructor 


one of the most interesting extra-curricular 


activities sponsored by the school system, ac- 
cording to reports. Last year more than 200 
boys and girls participated directly in the 
preparation and production of weekly broad- 


casts over the facilities of station WSPR. 
Much of the workshop equipment was pur- 
chased by the returns from an entertainment 


and dance sponsored by the members. 
Enough was earned to pay for a public-address 
system including microphone and loudspeaker. 
Biweekly meetings of the entire workshop 
are being held in Technical High School and 
rehearsals of broadcast programs take place 


twice weekly to be auditioned and criticized 
by a reviewing committee. 

Workshop members from the three city high 
schools have broadcast special programs for 
the Chamber of Commerce, the Women’s 
Club, the Greater Springfield Safety Council, 
and the Community Chest. 

The aims of the workshop are to acquaint 
the public with the work of the schools, to 
give students practice in the technique of 
broadcasting, to arouse an interest in better 
speech and to encourage an appreciation of 
good educational radio programs among the 
three high schools 

The Springfield radio workshop is one of 
many such organizations that have been de- 
veloped in schools throughout the country and 
which are rendering services of direct value to 
their communities through cooperation with 


local broadeasters. 


1 Radio Club 


A year ago several packages enclosing nine 
series of radio scripts left the Script Exchange 
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addressed to Lola Berry, Lewiston Senior High 
School, Lewiston, Idaho. Follow-up reports 
show that the Lewiston Senior High School 
Radio Club is one of the most active student 
broadcasting groups in the country. 

The Forensic group of the Lewiston High 
School has been interested in radio broadeast- 
ing for several years. In 1935 its members 
weathered snow storms, car trouble and var- 
ious other hardships in order to produce plays, 
musical programs and debates over station 
IKWCS at Washington State College. By 
challenging nearby schools to radio debates 
they popularized the debate phase of broad- 
casting. 

Last October the Forensic class in coopera- 
tion with the Lewiston chapter of the Na- 
tional Forensic League shouldered the re- 
sponsibility of organizing and presenting 
several weekly broadcasts over the facilities of 
station KRLC. The school building was 
wired and three of the five weekly 30-minute 
programs presented by the students originated 
within the school building. Sometimes a 
microphone was set up in the principal’s office 
and a student announcer conducted an inter- 
view with the principal designed to inform the 
public regarding certain rules, regulations, 
standards, events, latest developments, etc., 
pertaining to the school and schcol functions. 
At other times operetta rehearsals or students 
giving book reviews in the library class were 
put on the air. The school is equipped so that 
it is possible to broadeast from any classroom 
or Office in the building. 

To prepare and produce five 30-minute 
programs each week is a big responsibility. 
A “planning staff’ of 13 Forensic class mem- 
bers, under the guidance of Miss Berry, organ- 
ize all broadcasts. Let us look at the sched- 
ule of programs produced during a typical 


week 


Tuesday, Room 20, Bengal Varieties 1:30, 2 p. m. 
Ys ’ ? 


Bengal Varieties is a series of variety shows 
consisting of various kinds of entertainment. 
Fifteen minutes of the broadcast are utilized 
in presenting one of the dramatic scripts en- 
titled ‘‘Interviews with the Past”’ issued by the 
Script Exchange. The other 15 minutes are 
devoted to musical numbers, a feature called 
“‘odd facts,’”’ readings, and short skits of public 
interest. 

The broadcasts provide an opportunity for 
any student in the school to go on the air and 
enables the public to become acquainted with 
school talent which might lead to securing a 
professional position for a student in his or 
her line. 


Wednesday, Main Studio, Current History, 
1:30, 2 p. m. 

Current History is a contest program with 
two teams, each consisting of four students, 
who match their wits on current history prob- 
lems. Sometimes it is girls versus the boys, 
other times selected teams from two schools 
compete in inter-school competitions. Ques- 


tions are stated by the studio anncuncer and 
30 seconds are allowed for the answer. Scores 
are kept by judges. The students enjoy the 
broadcasts and since the issues discussed are 
live and vital, the programs attract large 
adult audiences. During 16 of these broad- 


casts 192 students competed. 


Wednesday, Main Studio, Answer Me This!, 
9-9:30 p. m. 

This evening program consists of two 
“question masters’? the announcer and some 
persons with musical talent. The announcer 
introduces the question masters who con- 
tinue by asking questions of social significance 
and later giving the answers. The audience 
is directed at the beginning of the program 
to get pencils and paper out, jot down the 
answers and test themselves. These programs 
were furnished by the Script Exchange and 
are produced with local adaptations. 


Thursday, Library, Library Interviews, 1:30 
2p. m, 
This program consists of book reviews given 
by library club members followed by the 
librarian conducting a library class. 


Saturday, High School Auditorium, Local 
Color 12-12:30 p.m. 

The Saturday program is unique as a school 
broadeast because it is a commercial. The 
radio club receives $40 for the entire school 
year for these broadcasts. The money is 
used for the purchase of club equipment. On 
this program outside schools are invited to 
participate. Hundreds of grade and pre- 
school children have demonstrated their tal- 
ents before the radio committee judges and 
have been given spots on the air. 

Thus we have an outline of a typical week’s 
breadcasting by the radio club. Regarding 
the success of this undertaking, Principal 
L. L. Carlson states: “Our radio work is de- 
signed with a double purpose—to give those 
students who are interested the practical ex- 
perience in broadcasting they desire, and to 
take the Lewiston schools into the Lewiston 
homes. The proof we have that our dual 
purpose is being realized is that students love 
their work and that parents have told us that 
by listening in on these broadcasts they have 
a pretty good idea of what’s going on about 
school!”’ 


Universities on the Air 


Students leaving high schools who wish to 
continue their study of the various phases of 
radio, and who wish to participate in actual 
broadcasts, find many opportunities in our 
colleges and universities. A survey conducted 
by Prof. Waldo Abbot, University of Michigan, 
shows that 268 institutions were offering either 
regular courses in radio or extra-curricular 
instruction. Thirty-four colleges and uni- 
versities operate radio stations, many of which 
do from 8 to 14 hours of broadcasting daily. 
In the early twenties there were nearly 100 
university and college stations actively en- 
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gaged in research, experiments, and demon- 
strations, the results of which gave great 
impetus to the development of radio. 
then educational stations have been 
shadowed by commercial educa- 
tional programs did not seem to hold the 
public interest. Today, popular techniques 
have been applied to educational programs 
and the tide seems to be turning; educational 
broadcasting stations are now making re- 
markable progress. Many of the 
ties are maintaining excellent program sched- 
ules and are receiving strong public support 

Station WRUF, The Voice of Florida, 
University of Florida at Gainesville, under the 
direction of Maj. Garland Powell, is typical of 
many of the better known university stations. 
With a piant valued at $90,000 the 5,000-watt 
station is on the air an average of 12 hours 
and 54 minutes daily. The station, in 1937, 
operated on an annual 
$32,600. The university uses the radio as a 
means of taking the results of its 
to the people who support it. 

WRUF furnishes talented 
opportunities to express themselves over the 
air but the station is also a laboratory for those 
who desire to study and gain experience in the 
various technical aspects of station 
management and radio art. Carefully organ- 
ized courses in the various phases of radio are 
available and many persons now holding good 
positions in commercial companies received 
their initial radio training at this institution. 

Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa, does 
not own a radio transmitter, but it is an active 
center of student participation in radio. The 
Drake University radio workshop was organ- 
ized in 1934 and has since become an outstand- 
ing radio school under the direction of E. G. 
Barrett. 

Last year Mr. Barrett reported that 
than 50 students have the opportunity to 
appear on Drake University broadcasts each 
week. Scores of others are working behind the 
scenes.’’ Drake programs go on the air almost 
daily over six Iowa _ stations—KSO 
te «25 ee. Week... WOI... 
WHO. Broadcasts of exceptional merit have 
been carried by the national networks, both 
NBC and CBS. Radio listeners in every sec 
tion of the country have heard Drake’s students 
present the opera Martha and selections from 
Carmen, The Messiah, and The Church of the 
Air. 

The Drake department of radio is organized 
on a plan similar to regular radio stations. A 
complete student staff, program director to 
sound effects chief, is fully responsible for the 
preparation and production of Drake pro- 
grams. The workshop is more than an experi 
mental laboratory; the actual experience 
coupled with the theory and education derived 
from classwork covering every phase of radio 
makes a veteran radio worker of the graduate. 

Through cooperation of the stations over 
which the broadcasts are released, Drake Uni- 
versity reaches a vast audience each week with 
programs of public interest. ‘The Radio Play- 


Since 
over- 


stations 


universi 


appropriation of 
activities 


many students 


radio 


‘more 
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house, presenting weekly dramas written by 
student script writers, enacted by radio depart- 
ment actors and embellished with sound and 
furnished by students, is a popular 
feature. Some of the Des Moines Public 
Forum meetings, in which speakers of national 


music 


and international fame participate, are released 


from the university lounge studio by the de- 


partment of radio. ‘* Micropinions’’ is the 
forum idea, with students expressing their 
opinions on a variety of subjects. The Re- 


viewing Stand brings a dramatic review of 


important incidents in the Iowa news week 
with a background of sound and music. 

This fall the staff is planning to rebroadcast 
for the benefit of the 
series of Let Freedom Ring programs originally 
produced by the Office of Education, United 


Realizing 


lowa listeners entire 


States Department of the Interior. 
the educational value of this series, Drake has 
made the Des 


Moines public schools for the organization of 


special arrangements with 
regular school listening groups. 
So Drake the 
the 
“radio has become a powerful force in the 


with assistance of six lowa 


stations air with the belief that 


goes on 


social, educational, economic, and recrea- 


tional life of our pe ople.”’ 


The Script Exchange Idea 


the 


Seript Exchange from radio stations indicating 


Questionnaires now being returned to 
schools, colleges, and universities which have 
been on the air during the last 6 months, show 
that hundreds of programs are being produced 
by educational groups every week in coopera- 
tion with commercial broadcasters. Such 
et operation is to be expected under the Amer- 


ican system of broadcasting which now reaches 


82 percent of the homes of the Nation. It is 
apparent from the reports received at the 
Script Exchange that most broadcasters are 


eager to release educational programs if they 
are of real public interest and are at least 
reasonably well produced. 

\bout 2 years ago the University of hen- 
tucky 
series of broadcasts on important discoveries. 
The scripts were sent to the Script Exchange, 


prepared and presented a _ successful 


and prepared in 
distribution. 


rechecked for authenticity 
sufficient quantity for general 
The programs have been rebroadcast by schools 
and colleges in 23 cities with local adaptations. 
Here is a concrete example of how a good 
program idea paid greater dividends by being 
made available through a central clearing 
house. 

During the last 2 years the Script Exchange 
has shown that a script may be rebroadcast 
many times before it outlasts its usefulness. 
Seripts originally presented on the American 
Broad- 
the 


Seript Exchange are being reproduced to good 


School of the Air over the Columbia 


casting System and made available by 


advantage in many local communities through- 
out the country. Six scripts in a series en- 
titled ‘‘ Interviews with the Past’’ written for 
the Script Exchange have been broadcast over 


more than 115 radio stations. 


— 





The Script Exchar ge is now well organized 
and on a relatively small budget can facilitate 


gram ideas 


a free exchange of hundreds of pr 


Through such an organization good scripts 


will not be lost after their initial presentation 
but will be harnessed to the task of raising the 
educational broadcasting 


quality of local 


throughout the country. If you have a good 
educational script send it to the exchange. If 


you are looking for good educational scripts 


write for the 3rd edition Script Catalog now 
available free of charge which lists 181 radio 
scripts and several supplementary aids to 


Address your requests to United 
the Interior, Office of 


prcduction. 
States Department o 


Edueation, Educational Radi Script I’x- 
change, Washington, D. C. 

And now back to the question, Is radio 
broadcasting by school students worth while? 
Perhaps this article will help vou to draw 
some conclusions of your ow 
Book Week 

Conc! ded | om page 


You could display New York J//erald 
Tribune Books that feature children’s books 
and the New York Times Book Revi kor 
older books, there is the Children’s Catalog of 
The H. W. Wilson Co., and the Graded List of 
Books jor Children of the American Library 
\ssociation. ‘The children’s book 
the Publishers’ Weekly will 
of books published each year, from which a 


issues of 


number of 
show the number 
possible choice could be made 

Add to this display pictographs that show 
child; 


are about each subject; 


books there are for each 
how many books ther 


how many 


what kind of books the children are reading; 
and how much was spent on each child for 
books. Then, too, vou can show how the 


children use the books for information needed 
for the schoolroom; how they find directions 
what kind of heroes 


children’s 


for making 
they 


airplanes; 
became acquainted with in 
books. 

You may want to know what others have 
done for Book Week before you decide upon 
your program. The Wilson Bulletin for 
October 1937 is filled with suggestions. The 
November 1, 1937, has 
extensive notes about exhibits and celebra- 
tions. The Book Week Committee of the 
Publishers’ Weekly, 62 West Forty -fifth Street, 
New York City, has aids in the form of posters, 
suggestions for observance, bookmarks, book 
lists, ete. A book that has proved useful to 
many teachers and librarians is A. P. Sanford 
and R. H. Schauffer’s The Magic of Books, 
An Anthology for Book Week (Our American 
Holidays , Dodd, 1929. 

There is no necessity for spending sleepless 
nights trying to think of contests that will be 


Library Journal for 


bigger and better than last year’s contest or 
will surpass that of a neighboring school or 
city. The possibilities of having Book Week 
programs that grow out of the year’s work are 
Book Week is a time for joyous 
“New Books—New Worlds.”’ 


endless. 
experiences. 
November 1938 
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Mastering Skills and Knowledge 


by Varis M. Proffitt. Specialist in Guidance and Industrial Education 


bi ity to acquire skills and 


ie The a 
knowledge is the distinguishing 
ristic which differentiates 
man from the lower animals 


herited abilities the lower animals 


* 


¥ 


provide themselves with food, homes, and a 
socia ler for managing group life. sirds 


‘onstruct nests that rival, for the purposes for 
which the are used and conditions under 
which they are used, the craftsmanship of man. 
Phe elect the proper kinds of foods for their 
oung and secure them by means of remark- 
tet ques. The life of the bee con- 
ms to a rigid set of regulations establishing 
ind governing all family activities. Yet 
either the nest building abilities of birds nor 
the sor economic order of bees was learned. 


They developed with maturity in accordance 


vith determiners implanted in the animal at 
the time its life began as a new organism. 
The lower animals are wholly dependent upon 
nherited abilities for the direction of their 
ife activities As nothing is learned, there is 
oO progress except for slowly made changes 
effected through the process of evolution. 
The rol builds its nest today in the same 
manner practically as it did when man first 
observed and recorded its behavior. The bee 
gathers its food, stores it, and lives in a colony 

accordance with practices that no doubt 
»btained at the time of Samson 


Unlimited Opportunities 


Not ith man 
the rld equipped through inheritance to 


No person comes into 


perform the activities carried on by his species. 
On the contrary, he must acquire skills and 
knowledge that were his parents’. He must 


learn the things his forebears knew and master 


the skills they practiced. The present gen- 
eration must learn the arts and sciences of the 
past generation. However, there is some 


compensation for the task. The ability to 


learn and thus acquire better skills and more 
extensive knowledge has provided man with 
inlimited opportunities to improve upon 
present practices. Hence his life is not fixed 
by inheritance. This differentiation between 


nan and the animals has been the favorite 
theme of philosophers and poets. Browning 
put it ( when he said: 
progress, man’s distinctive mark alone, 
Not God’s, and not the beasts’: 
God is, they are; 
Man partly is, and wholly hopes to be.”’ 

As progress is conditioned by the mastery of 
skills and knowledge, the selection of skills 
and knowledge to be mastered is a most im- 
portant problem in education. Spencer, in 
his essay on What Knowledge is of Most 
Worth? solved it to his own satisfaction by 
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saving Science. However, his reason for 
choosing science was not based upon a con- 
sideration of science per se, but upon certai 
fundamental human experiences to whic! 
science is applied and for the improvement of 
which he held science could make an essential 
and important contribution. Like Spencer, 
leaders in the theory of curriculum construc- 
tion turn to the major categories of life activi- 
ties for educational content. The reasons 
cited by Spencer for naming science as the 
knowledge of most value will sound strangely 
familiar to the reader who holds in mind the 
“seven main objectives of education.’’ Note, 
for example, that Spencer justifies his selection 
because of the importance of science for: ‘‘The 
maintenance of life and health;” “gaining a 
livelihood;” “the due discharge of parental 
functions; ‘‘that interpretation of national 
life, past and present, without which the citi- 
zen cannot rightly regulate his conduct,’’ ete. 

Spencer when he pointed out that consider- 


“orders of human 


ation should be given to 
activity, and different studies as severally 
fitting us for them’’ had a conception of cur- 
riculum making that is current in theory today, 
Although this theory, namely, that the activi- 
ties included in the school curriculum should 
represent fundamental human experiences, 
has obtained for many years, practice still 
lags behind and at an unreasonable distance 


Theory and Practice 


On first thought it would seem a simple 
matter to make the curriculum reflect very 
accurately life activities. However, the prob- 
lems operating to maintain the lag between 
theory and practice are many and varied. 
They require careful consideration in attempts 
to select educational experiences in accord- 
ance with generally accepted objectives of 
education. Among such problems may be 
mentioned: 


First 


There is the weight of tradition which tends 
toward a status quo as to skills and knowledge 
to be included for mastery in the school cur- 
riculum. Parents who are proud of the fact 
that they had certain traditional subjects 
desire that their children also pursue those 
subjects as a mark of education. Then, too, 
school men trained in the traditions of educa- 
tion often have mindsets for the past, and in 
addition find it easier to carry on the existing 
order of the curriculum than to put forth the 
necessary effort to establish a new one. Tradi- 
tion is still an important factor in determining 
our conception of a school. In the minds of 
many, the school continues to be an agency 
to prepare children for life; it is still too often 


regarded as a thing apart from life. Four 
walls are a circumscribing condition which 
limit the kinds of educational experiences that 
can be offered. The break with the tradi- 
tional type of school building is also slow as 
witnessed by the efforts of kindergarten and 
vocational education to obtain housing facili- 
ties suitable for their purposes. The tradition 
to build for instruction rather than for pupil 
activities in life experiences is still strong. 


Second 


\ confused idea of culture in the minds of 
many has become an educational fetishism 
which seriously handicaps the efforts to make 
the curriculum comport with life experiences. 
The tendency to regard culture as something 
of the past to be worshipped and reincarnated 
in a modern civilization is a deterrent to the 
inelusion in our curriculum of proper and 
adequate activities which make for the mastery 
of skills and knowledge desirable for present 
living. In considering education for cultural 
purposes emphasis has too frequently been 
placed upon classical subjects such as foreign 
languages—both dead and modern—ancient 
art, and pure mathematics. It is to be remem- 
bered that culture is identified with a partic- 
ilar civilization and reflects the life and times 
of that civilization. Consequently let ‘‘The 
glory that was Greece and the grandeur that 
vas Rome” be eternal monuments to those 
two civilizations of the past; but let us not 
permit the reverence we hold for our cultural 
inheritance misguide our efforts in educating 
for modern life. Let us make use of history 
for inspiration and guidance, always remem- 
bering, however, that history is not culture. 
We know history but we live culture. We mas- 
ter skills for the performance of desirable 
human activities including cultural ones, and 
for the modification of such activities in 
accordance with the needs of the society in 
which we live. This was true in Greece and 
tome. It must also be true in America. 


Third 


The question of which skills should be the 
responsibility of the school and which the 
responsibility of some other agency is in many 
instances a perplexing one. This is especially 
true where changes in the home, social insti- 
tutions, and industry are rapidly occurring. 
lor example, comparatively recent changes in 
family life make it impossible for the home 
to provide, as formerly, opportunities for the 
mastery of skills and knowledge related to 
food, clothing, and the general maintenance 
of a home. It is an educational problem to 
determine what former activities of the home 
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have been definitely obviated by changes in 
society and industry, what ones are still 
needed, and of those needed, what responsi- 
bility has the school for them. The same 
could be said of many activities of social 
institutions and of industry. The question 
of the respective responsibilities of private 
industry and of public schools for vocational 
education is regularly raised with changing 
conditions ir industry. 


Fourth 


The question of providing educational op- 
portunities for the mastery cf skills and know!- 
edge that best meet the needs of special 
groups is another perplexing one that makes 
for delay in bringing into the curriculum more 
activities than at present which are in accord 
with educational objectives. The enrollment 
in high school of 65 percent of the boys and 
girls of high-school age, including the children 
of the butcher, the baker, and the electric- 
light maker, creates a problem of the first 
magnitude, both in curriculum provisions and 
in guidance. The demand made by the cos- 
mopolitan character of the high-school student 
body for increased diversification in the high- 
school curriculum is adversely affected by the 
large number of small high schools and by in- 
adequate financial support. These condi- 
tions further delay efforts to reduce the lag be- 
tween edticational theory and practice. 


‘ifth 


The question of providing girls with oppor- 
tunities to master skills and knowledge for the 
performance of life activities in which they 
will engage is urgently demanding special at- 
tention. Woman’s release from many of her 
former home responsibilities, her entrance up- 
on gainful employment in an ever-widening 
occupational range, her increasing ownership 
of property, and her acquisition of the right of 
suffrage, all point to the need of mastering 
skills and knowledge for which her pre- 
vious educational opportunities were inade- 
quate. 


Provisions Demanded 


The efficient mastery of skills and knowledge 
demands provisions for: (1) Educational ex- 
periences, corresponding to life activities, in 
which the pupil has opportunity for self-ex- 
pression that accords with his interest and 
achievement levels and also with an estab- 
lished order of society, and (2) drilJ work in 
accordance with the laws of learning. 

Attention has been called to the fact that it 
has not been very difficult on the basis of ex- 
perience to set up, and to obtain rather general 
agreement to, some broadly stated objectives 
of. education, such as citizenship, health, 
worthy home membership, vocational effi- 
ciency, et cetera. But to determine what ac- 
tivities should be included in the school curric- 
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ulum in order te bring about the realization cf 
these objectives is proving troublesome. 
Questions upon which unanimity of opinion is 
lacking and which cannot be satisfactorily 
answered by empirical methods are: What 
skills and knowledge are to be mastered, what 
skills and knowledge are best for particular 
groups, when in the life of the individual are 
efforts at mastery to be undertaken, and basic 
to all these questions, to what kind of a social 
order is the program of education to be 
adapted. Progress in American education 
demands that research studies on these ques- 


tions be conducted on a broad basis. 


Teacher Edueation 
in Sweden 
(Concluded from page 49) 


Crass 1V.—Child and youth psychology. 
Main elements of child and youth psycho- 
pathology. Psychie health care. History of 
education. Modern pedagogic currents in- 
cluding intensive consideration of actual 
problems of education and instruction. Aims 
and means of moral education. Personality 
of the teacher. School hygiene. 

The school system of Sweden with particular 
stress on the organization and administration 
of the elementary and continuation school. 
Social pedagogical arrangements including 
vocational guidance. Social legislation con- 
cerning children and youth. Voluntary work 
in publie education in Sweden. Special theory 
of instruction in connection with the pre- 
scribed plan of instruction for the elementary 
school of Sweden with special regard to the 
various types of elementary and continuation 
schools. 

The practical education comprises whole 
day attendance at the practice school, group 
practice teaching, individual teaching of a 
series of lessons in the same subject, and con- 
sideration of questions of method in connec- 
tion with the practical work. 

For group practice teaching during the 
fourth year the students are divided into 
groups of three or four. Each group is as- 
signed for a number of weeks to about 3% 
hours of practice teaching a week in a given 
subject in one of the classes at the practice 
school. The members of the group teach in 
rotation and attend all resulting conferences 
with the supervising teacher of the practice 
school. On completion of the work in one 
subject each group proceeds to another subject 
and class of the practice school. 


Promotion Requirements 


In all lines in beth groups promotion to the 
highest class requires in addition to success in 
the regular subjects a passing grade in practice 
teaching. Teaching in at least one subject at 
the practice school is also a required feature of 
the final examination. 

Teachers at secondary schools in Sweden 


include lectors, adjuncts, and teachers of 
special subjects. Lectors and adjuncts re- 
ceive their theoretical education at a univer- 
sity and their professional education later 
during a year of probation. 

To become an adjunct or secondary school 
teacher of lower rank one must pass at least 
the professional examination in philosophy. 
the subject 


The examination is confined t 
fields of the secondary school curriculum and 
requires about seven semesters of university 
study beyond success in the student examina- 
tion. Pedagogics may be presented also as a 
field of study. The candidate for the title 
of lector and eligibility for appointment as 
teacher at a gymnasium must pass in addi- 
tion the exsmination for the degree of licenti- 
ate in philosophy and defend successfully a 
thesis for the doctorate. 

After the completion of university study, a 
probation year is prerequisite for permanent 
appointment as lector or adjunct. The 
course is offered at seven secondary schools 
and at two seminaries for the education of 
elementary school teachers. Application for 
admission must be made to the Royal Board 
of Education. 

The probation year is completed generally 
in two semesters. It comprises observation; 
practice teaching in classes on different 
secondary school levels in the candidate’s two, 
three, or four fields of work; and attendance at 
lectures and discussions on pedagogy and 
methods. 

At the seminary for the Education of Ele- 
mentary School Teachers at Stockholm which 
is one of the two seminaries with a probation 
year, the candidate must teach from 8 to 10 
series of 10 lessons each during the school 
year. Each series of lessons is preceded and 
followed by observation and discussions of 
method. At least one-half of the lessons are 
attended by the regular class teacher and 
some also by the director of the school. The 
lectures arranged at the school for the pro- 
bation year 1937-38 included series cf lectures 
on various phases of education, school hy- 
giene, the technique of speech and care of the 
voice, ete. 

In addition to acquiring qualification to 
teach through university attendance and the 
probation year, women may attend the Royal 
Higher Seminary for the Education of Women 
Teachers and become eligible for appoint- 
ment to teach at girls’ schocls, real schocls, 
and in the lower classes of State secondary 
schools. 

Teachers of special subjects receive their 
education at schools offering work in special 
fields such as the Academy of Music and the 
Central Institute of Gymnasties. 

The problem of the reorganization of the 
education of secondary school teachers is now 
under the consideration of a royal commission. 
Should a recommendation for reorganization 
be made, the expectation is that it will include 
an effort to parallel the theoretical and pro- 
fessional education of teachers, at least in 


part. 
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State Vocational Departments Aid CCC Edueation 


W. Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education 


by Howard 


* * x The past 5 years have witnessed 


he gradual transformation of the 
‘ivilian Conservation Corps from 
in emergency agency established 


primarily to provide for the relief of unem- 
oe! ment to an educational and work agency 
designed to aid in the conservation of our 
Nation’s 


The emergence of the 


material and human_resources. 
camps as a novel de- 
velopment among the country’s educational 
svstems as marked by Congress in June 


1937, when it extended the life of the CCC 


for 3 years and emphasized the need for vo- 
cational training and general education. 
During its period of growth, the corps has 
received the assistance of a large number of 
established governmental and private agencies 
to provide more adequate educational oppor- 


tunities Among those which 
have contributed substantially to the CCC 


to the enrollees. 
educational program are the vocational di- 
visions the State departments of educa- 
tion. Particularly during the past school 
vear, in State after State, the forces of voca- 
tional education have given an increasing 


amount of aid to the camps. 


Memorandum Issued 


The interest of the State departments was 
encouraged by a memorandum issued by the 
Office of Education. This memorandum said 
in part: “‘The Office of Education as the Fed- 
eral agency administering Federal funds ap- 
propriated for vocational education has always 
looked with favor upon a State program which 
would extend to these enrollees as far as 
facilities of the vocational schools 


teacher 


feasible the 
from the standpoint of leadership, 
training and teaching service. ) >’. 

The memorandum emphasized the fact that 
“the most urgent need in the extension and 
improvement of the educational program in 
the CCC camps is teacher training.’”’ It also 
pointed out that since more than 50 percent of 
the camp courses are classified as having 
vocational objectives, ‘‘there is a great need 
in the CCC camps for teachers of trade and 
industrial and agricultural subjects,’”’ and 
finally stated that ‘‘the camps need instruc- 
tional materials consisting of pamphlets, 
courses of study, correspondence courses, and 


publications of all sorts.”’ 


Teacher Training 


This attitude of e operation on the part of 
the Vocational Division in the Office of Edu- 
cation was reflected in the States. In scores 


of instances, the State vocational education 
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divisions and local trade schools have joined 
their forces with the CCC to provide needed 
facilities and advisory services. These aids 
have taken a variety of forms. 

For example, in Massachusetts and in 
Georgia the division of vocational education 
in the State department has established a 
service to provide teacher-training to CCC 





CCC class in blue print reading. 


instructors in every camp in the State. In 
Massachusetts, courses were conducted during 
the past school year in 25 camps for 2 


- . “o ‘ 
each week over a 5-week period and certificates 


were awarded by the State department to 
those who successfully completed the courses. 
Since that time a number of camps have re- 
quested that 100-hour courses be provided 
during the coming year. 

Similar classes were conducted last spring 

Michigan and Wisconsin through the coop- 
eration of the University of Michigan and the 
State vocational training divisions. This 
work met with such success that plans are now 
under way to extend it to other States in that 
area. 

The latest reports indicate that the State 
departments of education in Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, California, Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, New Mexico, Nevada, North Caro- 
lina, North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, West Virginia and Wisconsin have as- 
signed vocational instructors to the camps or 
have aided local schools in making their fa- 
cilities available to enrollees. 

In Pennsylvania, enrollees have been given 
vocational instruction at six trade schools. In 
Massachusetts, the vocational schools in all 
communities have been made available to the 
men. Nineteen high schools and trade schools 
in Wisconsin have provided occupational 


hours ‘ 


training to hundreds cf enrollees. Agricultu- 
ral training has been the particular emphasis 
in a number of high schools in Kansas and 
Missouri atterded by CCC 
members. 

In other States, due to the isolation of the 
camps, the attendance of enrollees at nearby 
trade schools is out of the question. The 
State of Montana has designated each camp 
as a technical high school for the accrediting 
of the vocational training and related work. 
In Virginia, 14 vocational instructors were 
assigned to teach in the camps and at one time 
North Carolina had more than 40 vocational 
teachers assisting in the CCC program. 

A number of local communities in California 
have opened the doors of their schools to en- 
rollees to provide vocational] education. Out- 
standing among these is the Santa Ynez Union 
High School which has designated the CCC 
camp at Los Prietos as a “‘branch”’ high school. 
The commission for vocational education of the 
State department approved a budget of ap- 
proximately $11,000 for the coming year to be 
used for the education of the enrollees in this 
camp. This provides for eight instructors 
working with the technical service during the 
regular working hours with actual training on 
the job and other instructors carrying on a 
program of vocational training and general 
education in the camp during leisure time. 

A similar plan operating under a budget of 
$5,000 was established by school officials in 
the town of Monrovia, Calif., for the local 
CCC camp. 


which are 


Work and Education 


This brief account indicates the willingness 
of the vocational training forces of the 
country to integrate their work with that of 
the camps. The value of the services of the 
State vocational boards and local schools to 
thousands of enrollees is inestimable. 

There is now a general realization on the 
part of the public that the CCC provides an 
unusual opportunity to combine work and 
education. The conservation projects in 
which the enrollees are engaged contribute 
to the economic resources of the State and 
community in which the camps are located. 
On the other hand, the experience gained in 
the camp jobs, coupled with the vocational 
training and general education offered during 
leisure time, compose a program of practical 
value to any young man who needs to learn 
how to earn a livelihood. 

In order to render its maximum service in 
the adjustment of youth, the camps will con- 
tinue to rely upon the aid of the vocational 
education forces throughout the country. 
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Developing Strong Bodies 
and Able Minds 


(Concluded from page 48 
Right Feeding 


Most fundamental for the making of strong 
bodies is right feeding, and it was set down in a 
school book of a century and a half ago that 
the child needs meat and milk, bread and 
butter, and fruit and vegetables. 

Fortunately, in the year 1938, this important 
function of right feeding can be developed 
more than formerly through the lunchroom 
which has become a necessary part of the 
machinery of the consolidated school. 

The teacher of 1938, who is an educator in 
the broader sense of the word, assigns only 
such home work as the child can readily master 
without loss of sleep and without rendering 
him less fit for work on the following day. 

Given ample food and rest, strong bodies 
are developed by use. Muscular exercise 
begins before birth and the vigorous use of the 
body is part and parcel of early education. 
This physical education once took care of it- 
self and is still the better for spontaneity and 
self direction so far as is possible, but we live 
in a complicated world in which the child 
needs all too much of direction and supervision. 
Daily out-of-door activity, such as can be 
entered into with a maximum of benefit and 
pleasure, is still, as it has been for ages, a 
highly essential part of the curriculum for 
child development. 


Education Twofold 


This business of education is then a two- 
fold one, but in each of these fields the educa- 
tor must not only plan and direct his work for 
the group but the individual is always to be 
considered. This work of developing strong 
bodies is again a twofold function in that it 
depends partly on the classroom teacher and 
partly on special personnel. Above all there 
should be some one in general charge who knows 
what is known about the body and how to 
keep it well and strong, sane and sound; who 
knows what the bus man, custodian, physician, 
nurse, physical educator, and classroom 
teacher can and should do and how they can 
best work together to the end desired. We 
find supervisors of music and of art needful 
in the development of the pupil in these special 
fields so there is every reason why the modern 
school should have on its staff a director or 
supervisor in the technique of the important 
art of healthful living. 

And will every child turn out strong or 
sound of body? No. All that we can hope 
is that he may develop as much as he car 
under the circumstances. We will have to be 
content with having done the best we can to 
that end. 

And the matter of able minds? That is 
another subject. The development of bodil) 
strength does not assure the development of 
mental ability although it permits the full use 
of that ability, and that is of great importance. 
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Fortunately, very able minds may develop in 
very frail bodies which makes it the more 
urgent that we do what we can for both body 


and mind. 


Educational Directory 
(Concluded from page 45) 


In this section also there are three tables. 
The first table shows the number of (1) col- 
leges and universities, (2) professional schools, 
3) teachers colleges, (4) normal schools, 
5) junior colleges, and (6) Negro institutions 
of all tvpes) in each State and Territory, with 
totals for each of these divisions and for the 
institutions of each type for the whole United 
States and its Territories. The tables for 1939 
show that there are 661 colleges and univer- 
sities, 259 professional schools, 170 teachers 
colleges, 61 normal schools, 443 junior colleges, 
and 109 Negro institutions, a total of 1,709 in- 
stitutions listed in the directory for that year. 

The second table shows the number of insti- 
tutions of each classification publicly con- 
trolled, i. e., by State, district, city, or county; 
privately controlled; controlled by Protestant 
Churches; and controlled by the Roman 
Catholie Church. 

The third table shows for each classification 
the number of institutions for men, for women, 
and the number for both sexes. 

Following the main body of the directory 
are tabulations of the changes in listing for the 
current year, showing names of institutions 
added, dropped, reclassified, and listed under 
new names. 

Finally, there is an index listing alphabeti- 
cally the name of every institution contained 
in the directory, together with its proper page 
reference. 


Associations 


Part IV, Educational associations and direc- 
tories, contains data given under eight divi- 
sions as follows: (1) American associations (ed- 
ucational, civic, and learned), (2) educational 
foundations and boards, (3) church educational 
international educational 
associations and foundations, (5) National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers with the 48 


organizations, (4) 


State branches, (6) executive officers of State 
library commissions, (7) State library associa- 
tions, and (8) educational and social direc- 
tories. 

The organizations listed under (1) American 
associations, are separated into national and 
sectional.. For each association listed there 
are given its name, the name and address of 
the president, name and address of the secre- 
tary, the place and date of next meeting, and 
the official publication of the association, with 
the number of its annual issues. The same 
type of information is given for all of the or- 
ganizations listed under the 
Educational and Social Directories, 


except those 
caption 
in which are given the names and addresses of 
the agencies publishing such directories, and 
the nature of the contents of their publications. 

There are 813 organizations listed in this 


part of the directory: 442 national and sec- 


tional, 122 State, and 33 international; 48 
foundations and boards; 33 
church boards; the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers with its 48 State 
branches; 38 State library commissions; and 
48 State library associations. 


educational 


How Available 


The Office of Education sends to the institu- 
tions and organizations listed in the Educa- 
tional Directory and to other agencies as well a 
free copy of the several parts. The free edi- 
tions of all parts are limited, but if desired 
additional copies may be bought from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., at a nominal cost. 


x kk 


American Education Week 1938 
THE PROGRAM 


General Theme—¥Edueation for Tomor- 
row’s America 

Achieving the Golden 
Rule 

Developing Strong Bodies 
and Able Minds 


Skills and 


Sunday, Nov. 6 
Monday, Nov. 7 
Tuesday, Nov. 8&—Mastering 
Knowledge 
Attaining Values = and 
Standards 


Wednesday, Nov. 9 


Thursday, Nov. 10—Accepting New Civic 
Responsibilities 
Friday, Nov. 11—Holding Fast to Our 


Ideals of Freedom 


Saturday, Nov. 12—Gaining Security for Al 


American Education Week is sponsored 
nationally by the National Education Asso- 
ciation in American 
Legion and the Office of Education. It is 


cooperation with the 
sponsored locally by hundreds of educational, 
civic, and other organizations and groups. 
Its primary purpose is to promote under- 
standing of the work of the schools and to 
encourage a continually wider interest in their 


improvement. 


x * * 


Convention Calendar 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 
University of California, Berkeley, and Stan- 
ford University, November 10-12. 

ASSOCIATION OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES. Chicago, Ill., November 14 
16. 

CuiLp Stupy ASSsoOcIATION OF AMERICA, INC. 
New York, N. Y., November 14 and 15. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE UNIVER- 
sities. Chicago, Ill., November 9-11. 

NATIONAL CoUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH. 
St. Louis, Mo., November 24-26. 

Society FOR RESEARCH IN CHILD DEVELOP- 
MENT, NATIONAL RESEARCH CouNCIL. Chi- 
cago, Ill., November 11-18. 
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7 New Government Aids FOR TEACHERS 


by MARGARET F. RYAN 





FREE PUBLICATIONS: Order free publications and other free aids listed from agencies issuing them 


COST PUBLICATIONS: Request only cost publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


enclosing remittance (check or money order) at time of ordering 


@ Trav g exhibits on How Prints are Made 
of the 
graphie arts are maintained by the Division 
of Graphie Arts of the United States National 
\[useum for the use of schools, colleges, public 


1 


illustrating the various processes 


libraries, museums, and other organizations. 
See illustration. 

Each exhibit may be borrowed for a month. 
The only « xpense to be borne by the exhibitor 
is the shipping cost from the previous exhibitor. 
Further information regarding routing, exhibit 
dates, etc., will be furnished upon applica- 
tion to the Division of Graphic Arts, United 
States National Museum, Washington, D. C. 


@ In Personal Hygiene the Public Health 
Service has consolidated in readily under- 
standable and assimilable form, some impor- 
tant available health facts under the following 
headings: Sanitary manners, immunization 
against the infectious diseases of childhood, 
school hygiene, dental hygiene, the food we 
eat, good posture, sport for health’s sake, 
and scalp, first-aid methods for 
treating the injured, hygienic adjustments 
throughout life, hygiene and old age, and 
health rules Price, 10 cents. 


a The L448 V/ rhe als Yearbook, prepared by 


the Bureau of Mines, presents a complete 
economic and. statistical summary of the 
mineral industry of the United States in 1937 
ind revi current trends in production, 
consumy , and prices as well as technologic 
progress, world conditions, and foreign trade 
in near 100 metal and mineral commodities. 
Copies a allable at $2 

@ Two additional TVA films are now ready 
for public reulation: Scenic Resources of the 
Tennessee Valley—a 1-reel, 16- and 35-mm, 
silent f and Motion Study Applied to Letter 
Indecing—a 1-reel, 16- and 35-mm film of 
nterest to large business firms and govern- 
mental agencies The voice is Milton Cross’. 


nformation write to the Tennessee 


Vallev Authority, Knoxville, Tenn. 

@ An inet Ls¢ the use of the methods de- 
scribed in ng Wildlife in Winter, Farmers’ 
Bulletin Ne 1783, will aid in conserving 
interesting and useful species of wildlife. 


i ildlife Conservation T) ‘ough Erosion Con- 

trol in the Piedmont, Farmers’ Bulletin 1788, 

which shows how gullies, terrace outlets, 

waterways, eroding field borders, pastures, 

and woodlands may be protected against 

on through the use of vegetation that 
» pProy ide 


food and cover for wildlife. 
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Courtesy United States National Museum 


Collotype reproduction of four pages of an old Dutch Bible published at Utrecht in 1439, 


@ The Public Health Reports, first published 
in 1878 under authority of an act of Congress 
of April 29 of that year, is issued weekly by the 
United States Public Health Service. It con- 
tains (1) Current information regarding the 
prevalence and geographic distribution of 
communicable diseases in the United States, 
insofar as data are obtainable, and of cholera, 
plague, smallpox, typhus fever, yellow fever, 
and other important communicable diseases 
throughout the world; (2) articles relating to 
the cause, prevention, and control of disease; 
and (3) other pertinent information regarding 
sanitation and the conservation of public 
health. 

On pages 1021 and 1032 of No. 25 of the 
present volume is an article on the Analysis of 
data on tooth mortality found in elementary 
school children; on pages 1147-1166 of No. 27 
is a Directory of whole-time county health 
officers for 1938; and on pages 1408-1428 of 
No. 32 is a Directory of State and insular health 
authorities for 1938 with data as to appropria- 
tions and publications. Each number, 5 cents. 
@ The State Department has prepared a map 
of the world (Map Series No. 7, Publication 
1137), showing the countries with which trade 


agreements have been concluded or with which 
negotiations are in progress or contemplated 
as of March 10, 1938. This map, in black and 
white, 40 by 28 inches, costs 10 cents. 


@ Copies of Three Years’ Progress Toward 
Social Security, a 16-page folder summarizing 
the hazard, the provisions to meet it prior to 
the passage of the Social Security Act, and the 
extent of protection today of: Old-age insur- 
ance; job insurance; old-age assistance; aid 
to dependent children; aid to the blind; and 
health, welfare, and rehabilitation, are avail- 
able free from the Social Security Board. 


@ The Social Security Act, approved by ‘the 
President August 14, 1935, directed the 
Children’s Bureau to administer the sections 
of the act providing for grants to the States 
including Alaska, Hawaii, and the District 
of Columbia) to establish, extend, and im- 
prove (1) Maternal and child-health services; 
2) services for crippled children; and (3) 
child-welfare services. Federal and State Co- 
operation in Maternal and Child-Welfare Serv- 
ices Under the Social Security Act, Maternal 
and Child Welfare Bulletin No. 2, gives a 
summary of what has been done to date. 


Price, 15 cents. 
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THE 


Mutual Understanding 

Agricultural and home-economics teachers in 
Alabama high schools have embarked upon a 
joint teaching and supervisory program which 
is making a distinct contribution to family and 
community living conditions in the areas 
which these teachers serve. 

Under this plan joint meetings of home eco- 
nomics and agricultural students are held for 
the purpose of discussing problems common to 
both groups and devising ways and means by 
which they can cooperate to their mutual 
advantage. 

In order that these cooperative programs 
may be carried out systematically and may 
follow a definite objective, the agricultural and 
home-economics teachers plan them a year 
in advance and arrange for conferences with 
each other at regular intervals during the 
year. 

Agricultural and home-economics teachers 
alternate with each other to some extent i1 
visiting home projects and in this way corre- 
late the instrution given their students in the 
classroom. 
ers confer on project work at the same time 


In some instances, also, the teach- 


they confer on their joint teaching program, 
to their mutual advantage. 

A number of the teachers report that school 
principals are very favorable to joint pro- 
grams and have many helpful suggestions to 
make regarding them. 

Principal result of these joint programs, the 
Alabama State Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion reports, is that they give boys and girls 
and men and women who participate in them 
an understanding of their common problems 
and a realization of the necessity for working 
together in an effort to solve these problems. 

The joint program has resulted further in 
bringing about better home and communit) 
relutionships; in planning and carrying on 
individual and community 
hot bed, and orchard plots; in home and com- 
munity beautification projects; and in en 
couraging and securing better local library 
facilities. 

Joint agricultural and homemaking pro- 
grams have an additional advantage, also. 
They give both agricultural and home-econom- 
ics instructors an insight into individual, fam- 
ily, and community problems which are help- 
ful to them in planning their individual and 
joint teaching programs. 


garden, nursery, 


Nursing Assistants Train 

The New Jersey State Board for Vocational 
Education, the New Jersey Medical Associa- 
ation, and registered nurses are cooperating 
in a course for home-nursing assistants. This 
course, which is in operation in the new 
vocational school at Elizabeth, is designed 
to provide nurses for those who cannot af- 
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VOCATIONAL SUMMARY 


ford or do not need a registered nurse. 


Nursing assistants can be particularly help- 
ful, for instance, in caring for the aged and 
for those with chronic illnesses or sickness 
which require only routine care and a mini- 
mum of technical knowledge, net only by 
providing nursing ministrations but also in 
assuming some responsibility for household 
work. 

Those who complete the nursing assistant 
course, which is in charge of registered nurses, 
are employed only under home conditions. 
None of the training for this work, therefore, 
is given in hospitals. The course is at least 
l year in length and pupils must be at least 
17 years old when they are admitted to the 
course. 

One-ha 


training in nursing procedures and to instruc- 


f the time of the course is given to 


tion in elementary physiology and anatomy 
and first aid. The remainder of the time is 
devoted to instruction and practice in plan- 
ning and preparing meals, home management, 
eare of children, handiwork, which might be 
used to occupy children or elderly persons, 
and the acquiring of a small degree of skill in 
reading aloud. 

Three nursing assistant courses will be in 
operation this year. Plans are being made to 
standardize the course requirements and to 
adopt a uniform which will be worn by both 


trainees and graduates. 


Eleven of Them 


Agricultural teachers of Arizona meeting in 
annual conference during the early summer 
formulated 11 suggestions to be followed in 
planning and carrying on part-time instruction 
evening 


for out-of-school farm youth and 


classes for adult farmers. These suggestions 
are as follows: 

1. Ascertain what farm practices were fol- 
lowed during the previous year and the results 
obtained by each farmer in following these 
practices 

2. Appoint a member of the class as secre- 
tary. 

3. Use as much graphic and charted ma- 
terial as possible. 

t+. Have class meetings when problems arise 
in community instead of on set dates, if 
possible. 

5. Place typed or mimeographed sheets con- 
taining the conclusions of a discussion in the 
hands of each class member. 

§. Follow up an instruction program for the 
purpose of encouraging and helping individuals 
to profit by it. 

7. Keep complete information on individual 
community farm problems. 

8. Focus class discussion on crucial com- 
munity problems rather than on a cross section 


of all problems. & 


* 


xk * 


9. Check reports on commu! problems 
and conditions. 

10. See that each member of the class is on 
a class committee so that every individual 
may make a contribution to the program. 

11. Determine the results of part-time or 
evening class instruction by the number of 
persons enrolled in classes who change their 
farm practices, and by the permanent com- 
munity organizations which grow out of the 


program. 


Pittsburgh Store Course 


Kighty students, three department stores, 
and two high schools were involved in a coop- 
erative training program for store employees 
carried on last year in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

This program was started as a result of a 
survey nade by the industrial education divi- 
Department of 


sion of the Pennsylvania 


Publie Instruction, which showed that most 
of the stores in the cit were interested in ob- 
taining students for training for future posi- 
tions. Each store cooperating in the program 
decided what type of job each student should 
be trained for and the job for ch the stu- 
dent seemed best fitte 
Students included in the training group 

all of them high-school seniors—-were dismissed 
from school each day in time to arrive at the 
stores where they were employed by 3 p. m., 
and worked until 6 p.m. Their employment 


periods, including Saturdays, averaged 20 
hours a week. 

The school counselor, rather than the store 
employment managers, selected the students 
to be trained. This plan was followed be- 
cause it was felt that the counselor through 
his 3-year association with the students is 
better able to judge their ability to carry on in 
the face of difficulties, their dependability in 
doing a job well, their initiative in untried 
situations, and their emotional response to 
direction The counselor, 


however, worked in close touch with the em- 


supervision and 
ployment manager in making the selections 
and guiding the students in school and em- 
ployment activities 

A second type of training program, started 
in Pittsburgh schools is designed for more 
high-school graduates 


available to department 


mature students 
only—who can be 
stores at the peak sales hours—11 a. m. to 2 
p.m. It is known as the post-graduate sales 
course and is held at hours which will permit 
students to be at the stores when they are 


selected for this 


most needed. Students 
course must have a high personality rating as 
well as high intelligence. The ultimate ob- 


jective is to have department stores select a 
group of superior students each year for this 
post graduate course, these students to enter 
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STO! i selective group or promotion 
1ateria t 1s hoped to develop from this 
g » pr s whose ambition is to make a 
career in department store work and who are 
orthy of aid and instruction. 
\ thir an to be introduced in the Pitts- 
irgh schools calls for part-time cooperative 
training a 2 weeks’ alternative basis—2 
weeks truction and 2 weeks’ employment 
designed train leather repair men, uphol- 
sterers, alteration hands, fur finishers, and 
al orkers—the demand for which fre- 
lently ¢ eds the supply. 


March of Education 


Police all over the United States are 
g g chool. Among the subjects in 
which the must become proficient are the 

g: Abnormal psychology, Federal 
laws and wedure, public relations, laws of 
url , warrants, laws of evidence, or- 
dinance first aid, jurisdiction, crime pre- 
vention, criminal law, and communication 
system There are many other subjects on 
which th must be posted also, including: 
Arson, accidents, burglary, counterfeiting, 
fingerp firearms, fires, first aid, homicide, 
lentifica larceny, bootlegging, modern 
Doles ( pment, witnessing, patrol, nar- 
cotics, a ice tactics 

What true of policemen with respect to 
training ! rements, also is true of those 
employed in other forms of public service. 
Fireme nstance, are required to learn first 
rid, the mistry and physies of fires, princi- 
ples of salvaging property, proper ventilation 
of fires rigeration, handling different types 
oft fires i fire strategy. 

And ¢ sider also what the assessor and 
building pector must know. The assessor 
must know the tax law as it relates to property 
assessment; must be able to figure deprecia- 
{ and appreciation, and to prepare tax and 
land value maps; and must understand assess- 
ment reduction. He must be able also to 
figure t iluation of long, short, and irreg- 

ar lot | to know corner and alley influence 
and plottag It is essential, moreover, that 

be fa ar with ‘‘grievance day” pro- 
ce | re 

Che | ling inspector must know the ap- 
plicat abor laws to the building depart- 
ment and must be familiar with the model 

Ising e, classification of and general 
require ts for various types of structures, 
plumbing, sanitation, light and ventilation, 
und b loads. 

Likewise, village and city clerks; food, milk 
and dairy inspectors; park workers; sewage 

rks emplovees; and water plant and custo- 
lial workers must know much more than some 

the mere mechanics or routine duties of 
their J 

[raining programs for such public-service 

rkers, carried on in a number of cities and 
towns, for a number of vears, are being ex- 
panded ler the George-Deen Act, which 
becam«e perative July 1, 1937, and which 


ecifically for training for public 
rvees under Federal grants. 
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Vocational Education Bulletin 192, Train- 
ing for Public Service Occupations,! issued 
recently by the Office of Education, reviews 
what has been accomplished in training for 
public-service occupations; interprets the pro- 
visions of the George-Deen Act as they relate 
to the promotion of training for these occu- 
pations; sets up a procedure which may be 
successfully followed in planning and develop- 
ing training programs for these occupations, 
and shows how the services of Federal, State, 
and local trade and industrial education 
agencies may be enlisted in the organization 
of vocational-training programs for public- 


service occupations. 


Aviation Workers Benefit 

In Cheyenne, Wyo., 18 classes for employees 
engaged in airplane servicing and repair are 
These classes were established 


in operation. 
as a result of a study made last fall by a staff 
member of the Office of Education, of needed 











Only a worker who is carefully trained in 

subjects related to the field of airplane me- 

chanics is fitted to do the accurate, pains- 

taking servicing and repair jobs required in 
air line shops. 


related instruction work for persons employed 
in Cheyenne shops. 

The following subjects are covered in the 
classes: Aircraft radio, blueprint reading, shop 
sketching, machine-shop practice, aircraft 
engines, aircraft instruments, aircraft physics, 
science of mechanics, 


fundamentals, 


sheet-metal layout, 
welding, 


and simple principles of aeronautics. 


acetylene aviation 

The survey has convinced foremen and 
executives in the air line organization in Chey- 
enne, which employs more than 400 persons, 


1 This bulletin may be obtained from the Superintendent 


of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 


D. C., for 20 cents a copy. 


that it is important that aircraft personnel be 
constantly in position to acquire locally, in- 
formation and instruction which they need 
from time to time to cope with the increasing]ly 
complicated mechanism of larger aircraft. 


The Implication Is Plain 


“If a program of vocational education in a 
community is to be basically sound, it must 
be founded on educational planning which 
takes into consideration occupational distri- 
bution and the changing occupational pattern 
P. G. Frasier, research 


’ 


in that community.’ 
specialist for the lowa State Board for Voca- 
tional Education, who is responsible for this 
statement, believes that “‘vocational training 
is primarily an economic service and con- 
sequently the number of persons trained for 
employment in a given occupation must be 
based on the need for trained workers in 
the community.” 

In a recent study of changes in the oecupa- 
tional trend in Iowa, Mr. Frasier has dis- 
covered among other things that the. State 
follows rather closely the general trends of 
the United States as a whole. Workers 
engaged in production occupations have 
decreased 2.8 percent, over a 20-year period; 
those employed in the distribution occupa- 
tions have increased 28.6 percent; and those 
in service occupations 39.2 percent. 

In Bulletin 28 of the State Board for Voca- 
tional Education, which incorporates his 
findings concerning the changing occupational 
pattern in Iowa, Mr. Frasier presents what he 
feels are the implications for vocational 
education growing out of the study. He 
believes that as a result of the information 
he has uncovered: (1) School pupils should 
be made aware of occupational distribution 
and changes; (2) the changing emphasis 
in vocational education should be based 
upon occupational changes; (3) prevoca- 
tional pupils should be given a wide variety 
of experiences indicative of occupations; (4) 
the increased demand for workers in public 
service occupations implies a need for train- 
ing in that area; (5) the rapid increase in the 
number and proportion of all gainfully 
occupied persons in distributive occupations 
indicates the need for a much more extensive 
program of training in the retail selling trades; 
(6) although there is a decreased demand in 
the State for workers in the production occu- 
pations, the fact that more than 56 percent 
of all gainful workers found employment in 
these occupations in Iowa in 1930 determines 
the need for an extension of all programs of 
vocational education in these occupations; 
(7) technological progress generated by science 
and invention is continually changing the 
character of occupations and developing new 
occupations; (8) present trends in occupations 
point to a diminution of the importance of 
strength and manual ability and an increase 
in the demand for intelligence, technica! 
understanding, resourcefulness, morale, and 
the ability to get along with people. 

C. M. Artuur 











In Publie Schools 


School Budget 

The State department of public instruction 
of Iowa recently issued a 15-page circular on 
Organizing the Schoo! Budget. The circular is 
intended to point the way toward the crgan- 
ization of a budgeting program in every school 
system in the State of Iowa by calling atten- 
tion to the following: 1. The meaning and 
purpose of the budget. 2. Suggestions for 
setting up a budget where one has not been 
followed. 3. The content and organization of 
a budget for a school system 


Aids to Conservation 

Sets cf the more general types of rocks, ores, 
and minerals, classified and labeled, have been 
prepared by the Michigan Department of Con- 
servation, and will be loaned on request to 
schools in that State. They afford concrete 
aids for high-school and lower grades in the 
study of conservation, as well as of other 
natural history and 


phases of science, 


geography. 


Praises New Division 

“The Division of Safety is our newest 
division in the State department of education,” 
says T. H. Harris, State superintendent of 
publie education of Louisiana in his eighty- 
eighth annual report. Commenting upon the 
work of the division he says: ‘‘There is no 
estimating the value of the division, especially 
to the courtry children who are transported 
te and from school in buses. Bus patrols for 
children riding on buses have been organized; 
safety rules and regulations have been set up; 
school bus drivers have been instructed in 
their duties; numerous school buses of a 
better type, some of steel, have been purchased 
to take the place of unsafe equipment. A 
system of automobile driving has _ been 
organized and is now being extended through- 
out the State, and this will result ultimately 
in teaching the great majority of potential 
automobile drivers the sensible rules that 
should be observed in handling automobiles 
on streets and highways.” 


Publie-School Supervision 
in Connecticut 

In a recent report of the State board of 
education of Connecticut it is stated that 
“In 1930 there was no uniformity in school 
supervision. A town at its option might 
have no superintendent or a part-time super- 
intendent; it might set its own standards for 
supervision and might grant a certificate to its 
favored candidate; or as in a majority of cases, 
it might employ a trained and experienced 
superintendent. For 6 years now in all 
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towns, 


public-school supervision has been a 
State requirement and all superintendents are 
workers, educated, 


full-time educational 


trained, and experienced. All must have 
State certificates and although the certificate 
regulations are still low, the State has profited 
greatly from a requirement few States have 


established.”’ 


Reading Institutes 

Reports have been received from many 
colleges and universities to the effect that 
institutes or conferences on the teaching of 
reading and procedures in diagnostic and 
remedial instruction have been held during the 
summer session. Among the _ institutions 
from which such reports have been received 
are Butler University; University of Chicago; 
University of Wisconsin; and Madison Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg, Va. Specialists, as well as 
members of the summer faculties, were invited 
to participate in each of the institutes. Among 
the topies discussed were the development of 
reading habits and methods of remedial in- 
struction. Medical, psychological, psychiat- 
ric, and social workers made contributions to 
the analysis of pupils’ difficulties; and machines 
designed to assist in the analysis of reading 
ability were demonstrated. Exhibits of read- 


ing materials were also provided. 


Safety Continues 
According to a recent report of the State 
department of education of Delaware, the 
Delaware Safety Council has continued to 
serve the schools of the State in the develop- 
safety 
council 


ment of sustained programs. A 


representative of the has visited 
practically every school building in the State 
service in the 
These four 


personal 
child safety. 
fundamentals have been stressed: 


making available 
development of 


First, placing responsibility for the safety 
program in the hands of some one person in 
each school. Second, making certain that an 
adequate supply of safety teaching materials is 
available. Third, installing student accident 
report systems so that facts on the accidents 
oceurring within the school territory may be 
available. Fourth, developing junior safety 
councils and other safety activities. 


Aberdeen Issues Manual 

The Policies, Regulations, and Guiding 
Principles of the Aberdeen, S. Dak., Public 
Schools is the title of a publication recently 


issued by the board of education of that city. 
The manual is designed to enlighten patrons, 
to unify the efforts of all departments and 
units of the system, and to serve as a hand- 
book for administrators, teachers, and other 
employes S 


W. S. DEFFENBAUGH 
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In Colleges 


Placements Reported 

University of Kansas graduates are getting 
jobs aecording to reports. 

The various placement bureaus at the 
University state that from 50 to 75 percent 
of all the graduates are on jobs, in a few 
instances just temporary ones, but in the 
main leading into regular places. 

Sixty-five percent of the graduates of the 
School of Engineering and Architecture so 
far have been placed, chiefly with the larg 
employers of engineers. The School of 
Business, with 104 in its largest graduating 
class, claims 50 had places by July 1, or had 
definitely decided to continue study. Three- 
fourths of the journalism majors had positions 


and one has purchased a paper of his own. 


Cornell Conference 

“Facing the Problems of Youth’’ was the 
subject of the fifth annual summer session 
conference held at Cornell University in 
August with the Graduate School of Education 
of Cornell University and the New York 
State department of education cooperating. 

The conference considered such youth 
problems as earning a living, preparing for 
future citizenship, satisfying proper social 
and recreational desires, making and main- 
taining a home. The conference was con- 
cerned with two major problems. First, a 
more complete understanding of the problems 
confronting youth today, and second, concrete 
suggestion and initiation of policies and 
programs of action appropriate to meeting 


the needs of the young people of the State. 


Grades and Jobs 

The belief that college students who get the 
grades are the ones who get the jobs, was sub- 
stantiated recently by the director of place- 
ment at Lehigh University, when he revealed 
that but 7 of 46 honor graduates of the Lehigh 
class of ’38 are seeking employ ment. Of the 
232 nonhonors men, 128 are still seeking work. 
Included in both groups as employed are those 
students who have indicated that they will con- 
tinue with graduate work. 

The director said, ‘‘“Good scholarship has 
never kept any man from getting a job, and 
there are some jobs that vou can’t get without 
it. My biggest problem in placing students 
who have an excellent scholarship record is 
that occasionally they have failed to develop 
a personality that is pleasing to prospective 
employers. These men are practically barred 
from sales work and other work requiring per- 
sonal contacts. In their case, extracurricular 
work which would have developed their person- 
ality would have been a profitable investment.” 
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Junior College Study 


Krom 60 to 70 percent of all the junior col- 
lege transfers to the University of California, 
at Berk: and Los Angeles, continue on until 
graduat é the campus to which they have 
been ad tted This is stated in a book 
entitled The Functioning of the Califor nia 
Jun ( qe Merton E. Hil), director of 
admiss s at the University of California. 
rhe st hows that in 1937-38, 21 public 


junior colleges in the State enrolled 11,994 


adults their educational programs. Fifty- 
four percent of the former students in 31 public 
junior colleges are engaged in positions for 
which the junior colleges prepared them. 
The greatest number of these students were 
found in about 20 different lines of work for 
which the junior colleges are particularly 
qualified to train them. 


Botanical Expedition 


One of the greatest expeditions of its kind in 
botanical history is about to set forth to gather 
rare, exotic flowers for the gardens of America 
and for the Golden Gate International Exposi- 
tion under the direction of the director of the 


gardens of the University of Cali- 


botanical 
fornia; the expedition will cover a wide sweep 
of souther South 


(merica. 
WALTER J. 
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ln Libraries 


Tri-Parish Plan Continued 

So satisfactory has been the Tri-Parish 
Library experiment initiated by the Louisiana 
State Library Commission, that the State has 
appropriated enough money not only to 
continue the demonstration another year but 
also to launch an additional one. By means 
of these larger units of service, it is possible to 
service to the rural 


extend good library 


population, both adults and children. 


“The School Library Is” 


The objectives, functions, and importance cf 
school libraries have been set forth concisely 
in the leaflet, The School Library OSs ats 


prepared by Anna Clark Kennedy for the 
joint committee of the National Education 


Association and the American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1937-38. This thumbnail sketch 
points out that the school library is a service 


agency functioning to further the school’s 
objectives, a teaching agency with active 
teaching functions, a book center, and a 


reading cente1 


Bookmobile for Arkansas 


Arkansas has just put in operation its first 
bookmobile This library on wheels will be 
the meaus of extending library service to the 


of Pulaski County. 


rural populatior 


Micro-Copying 
Librarians in research libraries are becom- 
ng increasingly interested in the possibilities 
micr ypying as applied to card catalogs. 
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} olume 


The union catalogs in Cleveland and 

Philadelphia have demonstrated the practi- 
cability of copying cards on 16-mm film at 17-1 
or 20-1 diameter reduction and then reading 


back on a reading machine. 


Illinois Reports 75 Percent 

Statistics for 1937 from Illinois show a total 
of 297 public libraries in that State as com- 
pared with 288 in 1935. The total expend- 
itures for the 290 libraries reporting is $3,287,- 
099; the total number of volumes in these 
librarics is €.255,394; and 75 percent of the 
total population has access to public libraries. 
lor 1937, the circulation per card holder was 


16.1 volumes. 


Library Development Survey 
A comprehensive survey of library develop- 
ment in the United States, recently com- 
pleted by Dean L. R. Wilsen of the University 
of Chicago, shows many glaring inequalities 
in the availability, resources, and support of 
libraries. These facts have social significance 
to the educator and to the sociologist, for 
print continues to be one of the important 
media for cultural and intellectual progress, 
and libraries are one of the important agencies 
for providing printed material. In his 
Geography of Reading, published by the 
American Library Association and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Dean Wilson points 
out not only the problems involved in our 
library development but also what should be 
done about them. 
Ratru M. DunBaR 
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In the 
Office of Education 


Degrees 

Commissioner Studebaker recently received 
his second doctor of laws honorary degree. 
The degree was conferred by Muhlenberg 
College, in Allentown, Pa. 

Benjamin W. Frazier, specialist in teacher 
training, recently received the degree of 
doctor of education at George Washington 
University. 

The degree of doctor of letters was con- 
ferred at the commencement of the School of 
Education, Rutgers University, upon Mrs. 
Anna Lalor Burdick, special agent of In- 
dustrial Education. The conferring of this 
honorary degree preceded Mrs. Burdick’s 
trip to Europe where she submitted a report 
on educational developments in the United 
States for the year 1937-38 to the Seventh 
International Conference on Public Educa- 
tion. This conference was called by the 
International Bureau of Education in Geneva. 
Mrs. Burdick also attended the International 
Conference on Technical Education and the 
International Conference on Business Educa- 
tion held at Berlin, July 25-29. 


Radio 
During the summer months William Dow 
Boutwell, director of the Educational Radio 
Project, directed the radio workshop at the 
National Music Camp, Interlochen, Mich. 
Rudolf R. A. Schramm, project music director, 
instructed at the music camp in production, 
acting, and music for radio programs. Philip 
\. Cohen, production director of the project 
and manager of the New York unit, spent 
several weeks in England studying with the 
British Broadcasting Corporation. 
Joun H. Luoyp 
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In Other 
Government Agencies 


Bureau of Mines 

The Bureau of Mines, in cooperation with 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, has set up 
a temporary experiment station at Norris, 
Tenn., to conduct experiments and investiga- 
tions in the utilization of nonmetallic mineral 
resources, such as ball clays and kaolins, 
quartz, feldspar, spodumene, mica, kyanite, 
and others which are found in the Tennessee 
Valley area. 

An advisory committee will be appointed, 
consisting of representatives of universities 
and other public agencies concerned with the 
development of the resources of the region, to 
assist in formulating a program which may 
be the basis for the establishment and main- 
tenance of a permanent experiment station. 


Works Progress Administration 

Approximately 15,000 teachers employed 
on WPA educational projects attended sum- 
mer training conferences of from 3 to 5 weeks’ 
duration in an effort to become better teachers 
and to improve their chances of being reab- 
sorbed in the regular educational systems of 
the country, according to L. R. Alderman, 
Director of the Educational Division of WPA. 

The training conferences were held in con- 
junction with universities and colleges and 
State departments of education. In a num- 
ber of cases regular academic credits toward 
a degree or teaching certificate were given for 
successful completion of the work. 


National Youth Administration 

Of the $21,750,000 allotted to finance the 
student-aid program of the NYA for the cur- 
rent fiscal year 1938-39, $9,836,407 will go to 
high-school student aid and $11,913,593 to 
college and graduate aid. 

Participating in the program are more than 
1,600 colleges and universities and approxi- 
mately 24,000 high schools. The funds wil! 
provide part-time jobs for more than 350,000 
needy students of both sexes who otherwise 
would be unable to enter or remain in school. 

Marcaret F. Ryan 
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